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INTRODUCTION. 

L LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON was bom at Lichfield on Septem- 
ber 18tli, 1709. His father, Michael Johnson, was a 
bookseller ; at one time a well-to-do magistrate of the citj,' 
Mr. Johnson before his death fell into distressed circum- 
stances. He was a high churchman and a Tory, with 
Jacobite leanings. 

The child's phjsical organization was nndermined by 
scrofula, the king's evil as it was then called, which after- 
wards scarred and distorted his features and left him a 
prej to extreme mental depression and other symptoms of 
nervous disease. As he grew older he was afflicted with con- 
vulsive movements, and he lost the sight of one eje. About 
his fifth jear — he could not have been six — he was brought 
to London to be touched for the evil by Queen Anne. He 
was sent to Lichfield Grammar School, then under a vefry 
severe maşter, Mr. Hunter, one of the Cathedral clergy. 
He afterwards went to Stourbridge Grammar School (in 
Worcestershire), where he remained a year; but his school 
days were over at the age of sixteen. A couple of years at 
home were spent in desultory reading, " not voyages and 
travels," (he told Boswell) "but all literature, Sir, all 
ancient writers, all manly ; though but little Greek .... 
so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now Maşter of 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

Pembroke CoUege, told me I was the best qualified for the 
University that he had ever known come there." ^ 

He went up to Oxford (Pembroke CoUege), in the 
October of 1728, and be remained there, according to 
Boswell, until tbe autumn of 1731, altbougb Croker and 
other recent authorities* believe that he left the University 
after only fourteen months' residence, in December, 1729. 
Who supplied the necessary f unds for his University course 
is still an imsolved question ; it could hardly have been his 
father, who was very badly off, and who died in an 
insolvent condition in 1731. However long he remained 
at the University, Johnson took no degree. He seems to 
have been a somewhat troublesome undergraduate ; as a 
rough and self-reliant Iad with the leaming of a don might 
easily become. But he fell under the influence of that 
half.forgotten High Church revival which preceded the 
great Evangelical movement of the Wesleys ; and religion 
became a great reality for him after he had read WilHam 
Law*s " Serious Caii to a Holy Life." 

After his departure from Oxford and the death of his 
father, Johnson passed a year of struggle, apparently with- 
out definite occupation except during the f ew months he 
spent as usher in the Grammar School of Market Bosworth, 
months of " complicated misery *' which he recalled with 
**even a degree of horror." ® In 1733 he went to stay for 
six months with his old school-f ellow Hector, now a surgeon 
at Birmingham. Here he was thrown into the company of 
the chief bookseller of the town; and this circumstance 
seems to have led him to take up literary work. He 
settled in Birmingham, and in the next year or two wrote 
contributions for a sort of local " Spectator,'* besides trans- 
lating and abridging Father Lobo's " Voyage to Abyssinia" 
from a French translation. In 1 735 he married Mrs. Porter, 

^ Boswell, Bohn, 1. 30. ^ Boswell, Bohn, i. 405-409. 

3 Boswell, Bohn, i. 50. 
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the widow of a Birmingliam tradesman. The bride was 
f orty-eight, the bridegr(X)m not qiiite twenty-six. But John- 
son declared long afterwards^ that it "was a Iove mar- 
riage on both sides," and the mamed life of the strangely 
assorted pair seems to have been very happy. " Tettj " 
had a fortune of about «£800, and on this pecuniary basis 
Johnson set up a school at Edial, near Lichfield. He had 
only a f ew pupils (Boswell says, three)^ one of whom was 
David Qarrick. The school was soon seen to be a failure, 
and in the spring of 1737 Johnson and Garrick came to 
London to seek their f ortunes. 

Johnson brought with him part of a tragedy, " Irene," 
which it was his first business to finish. But the play did 
not see the light till 1749. 

Several years' experience as a hack-writer, a doer of lite- 
rary odd jobs, lay before Johnson. At that date joumalism 
was not a lucrative profession, if , indeed, such a profession 
can be said to have existed at all. Although Johnson soon 
got work on Cave's " Q^ntleman's Magazine/' one of the best 
of the monthly periodicals, he must have had a hard and 
anxious time for a year or so. However, Boswell thinks 
that in 1738 he was already eaming "a tolerable live- 
lihood.'* * In 1738 his wife joined him in London, and in 
1738 too came honour as well as guineas. On the same 
moming as Pope's ** Epilogue to the Satires " appeared 
Johnson's "London,** an imitation of JuvenaVs third 
satire. The work of the new writer was not eclipsed by 
that of the most illustrious literary man of the age, 
and in a week a new edition of Johnson's poem was 
called for. A life of Father Paul Sarpi, the historian 
of the Council of Trent, was his first important con- 
tribution to the " Gentleman's Magazine," and afterwards 
(1739-43) he wrote for it short biographies of Drake, Blake, 

^ Boswell, Bohn, i. 60. • Boswell, Bohn, 1. 78. 
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Sjrdenhain, and others, literarj criticism and miscellaneous 
. essays, and reported the debates in Parliament, or rather 
worked them np from such rough notes as could be 
fumished bj persons paid to attend In 1744 he produced 
a life of Eichard Savage, a Boheniian literarj man who liad 
been his friend, and who had died the year bef ore. This 
biograph 7 was af terwards embodied in tbe " Lives of tbe 
Poets." 

In 1747 Johnson issued his " Plan for a Dictionary of 
the English Language," addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield. The great dictionary, which was published 
by a group of booksellers, what would now-a-days be 
called a syndicate of publishers, occupied most of his time 
for the next seven years. He got little or no help from 
Chesterfield, and as he had to employ six clerks the 
expenses were considerable. Most of the 1,500 guineas 
which the booksellers had contracted to pay him were 
receiyed on account before the work appeared. 

" The Vanity of Human Wishes," an imitation of Ju- 
venal's tenth satire, appeared in the January of 1749, and 
in February " Irene " was at length produced on the stage 
of Dniry Lane by Garrick, who had deserted the law, for 
which he was intended, and had become the greatest actor 
and theatrical manager of the day. The tragedy was not 
a success, but thanks to the kindly zeal of Garrick, it ran 
for nine nights, and Johnson's share of the receipts, together 
with the payment for press rights, amounted to very nearly 
^300. From March, 1750, to March, 1752, he issued 
twice a week a periodical essay called the "Eambler;" 
there existed many such imitations longo intervallo of the 
" Spectator," some grave and some gay, and Johnson's was 
the most serious of all. His wife, much loved and long 
lamented, died on the day on which the last " Eambler " 
appeared. Although not very popular during its serial 
publication, it proved a great success when coUected in 
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volumes, and on it was founded Johnson's reputation as a 
moralist. 

In 1755 the Dictionary at last saw the light, in two 
great folio volumes. Since that day, pliilology has become 
scientifiic, and the crude etymologies of Johnson provoke 
the mirth of modem scholars. But his Dictionary is an 
enormous advance on its incomplete and unsatisfactory 
predecessors. Just bef ore it appeared, when he began " to 
see land after having wandered in this vast sea of words," ^ 
the University of Oxford granted him an M. A. degree, and 
he was now recognized as at the head of the literary world 
of London. He continued to write for the magazines, and 
to one of them, the weekly "Universal Chronicle," con- 
tributed during 1758-1760 the series of essays known as 
the " Idler." His gloomy oriental story " Easselas " was 
written " in the evenings of a single week/' in the early 
spring of 1759, in order "to defray the expense of his 
mother's funeral and pay some little debts which she had 
left."* Besides these and miscellaneous reviews and es- 
says, he wrote prefaces to books, dedications, addresses, 
and speeches. 

In 1762 he received a pension of d6300 a year from the 
crown in recognition of his literary labours ; and now at 
last at the age of fifty-three he was put beyond the need 
of daily toii for his daily bread. Henceforth he wrote 
comparatively little. 

Although he wrote little he talked much ; and he became 
the centre of a brilliant group of eminent men who honoured 
him and loved his society. The famous Literary Club was 
founded by Sir Joshua Eeynolds and Johnson in 1764, 
and originally consisted of twelve members, among whom 
were Burke, Goldsmith, Topham Beauclerk (a dissipated 
man of fashion), Bennet Langton (a gentleman and a 

^ Boswell, Bohn, i. 216. ^ Boswell, Bohn, 1. 269. 
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scholar with ** a mind as exalted as his stature **), and Sir 
Jolin Hawkins, the author of a "History of Music." 
The numbers were afterwards increased several times ; but 
in 1780 the maximum was fixed at fortj. Boswell, Garrick, 
Gibbon, Sheridan, Percy, Adam Smith, Sir William Scott 
(liord Stowell), Sir William Jones, and the Wartons, were 
amongst the earlj members. Until 1783 the club met at 
the "Turk's Head" in Gerrard Street, Soho. 

Johnson' s conversation has been preserved for us by the 
zeal and industry of James Boswell, a young Scotch advo- 
cate, whose "Life of Dr. Johnson" is not only the best 
biography, but perhaps in the words of Macaulay "the 
most delightful narrative in the language." Boswell was 
a bright, intelligent and amiable joung man with a passion 
for pushing his acquaintance among interesting people. 
He was somewhat vain, and unaffectedly undignified, and 
there was about him a want of reserve which amounted to 
a kind of intellectual immodesty. But his weaknesses 
endear him to his readers, and his book is great just 
because he had the important qualifications of unsparing 
diligence and acute perception, real insight into character, 
true admiration for greatness, and the gift of easy and 
pleasant narration. Meeting Johnson in the May of 1763, 
he has left us a wonderful record of the last twenty-one 
years of the great man's life. 

Johnson was a conversaţional gladiator ; he talked, as he 
owned, for victory. He loved a paradox in conversation, 
though he disliked it in prinţ, because it made an imme- 
diate impression, and gave an instant opportunity for a 
battle of words. This made him glory in his prejudices, 
and exaggerate them. In his view of life he was, to some 
extent, what we now caii a pessimist ; he suffered much f rom 
ill-health and depression. But he had " a noble and a true 
conceit of god-like amity." Surrounded by his friends, he 
appears like a Christian Socrates, a wise and tolerant old 
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man, mingling freely in the everyday enjoyment of liis 
younger companions, without any dyspeptic protesta against 
such of theîr pleasures as he thought fit not to sliare. 

In 1765 he came to know Mr. Thrale, the proprietor of 
a great brewery, a rich man and a member of parliament. 
Much of Johnson's time during the next sixteen or seven- 
teen years was spent at Mr. Thrale' s house at Streatham. 
His wife, Hester Lynch Thrale, a charming little lady, full 
of high spirits, did much to make Johnson happy, and 
" his irregular habits " as Boswell says, were " lessened by 
association with an agreeable and well ordered family." ^ 
The TJniversity of Dublin gave him the degree of LL.D. in 
the year 1765, and ten years afterwards his own TJniversity 
gave him a doctor's degree in laws. His edition of " Shake- 
speare" was published in 1765 with an important preface. 
In 1770 he produced a political pamphlet with reference to 
the expulsion of Wilkes from the House of Commons, the 
" False Alarm ; '' this was next year followed by another, 
" Thoughts on the Late Transactions respecting Falkland's 
Islands." A third, ** Taxation no Tyranny,** 1775, main- 
tained the right of the British parliament to tax the 
American colonists. None of these produced any effect, 
however momentary. 

At the age of sixty-four (1773), Johnson took with 
Boswell a long tour in the Highlands of Scotland and the 
Hebrides. This was quite an adventurous expedition for 
an iinwieldy man of his years, at a time when roads and 
wheeled carriages were unknown in the islands ; and the 
" Q-reat Cham of Literature " underwent not only a great 
deal of discomfort, but some considerable danger. But he 
went through it all with patience and good humour ; and 
he has left us an account of it in his " Joumey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland '* (1775), although most people 

* Boswell, Bohn, ii. 17. 
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wiU prefer to read Boswell's gossiping and lively " Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides." In 1774 Dr. Johnson went 
with the Thrales on a tour in Wales, and in 1775 he visited 
France with them. 

His last literary undertaking was to write Prefaces, 
biographical and criticai, to the works of the English 
poets, induded by the syndicate of booksellers in their great 
edition of 1779-X781. These Prefaces were soon repub- 
lished as " Lives of the English Poets." Johnson was not 
responsible for the selection of names, though it was 
at his suggestion that the works of Blackmore, Watts, 
Pomf ret, and Yalden were added, a selection which excludes 
the great Elizabethans and the amatory and religious poets 
of the mid seventeenth century. Chaucer, and Spenser, and 
Shakespeare, Herrick, and Herbert are indeed absent ; but 
then we have Walsh and " Eag " Smith, Duke and King, 
and Sprat. The work was done very unevenly, and is 
very unequal in value. There was not very much con- 
sultation of unpublished authorities. But he used Spence's 
MS. Collection of Anecdotes, lent by the Duke of New- 
castle ; and he was at some little pains to insert gossip and 
personal reminiscences, which would otherwise have 
vanished. The " Lives " remain our chief authority for 
many of the* minor writers ; while no modem biographer 
can afford to neglect the accounts given by Johnson of the 
great writers of the early eighteenth century. Of the 
criticism contained in the book, something will be said 
presently. 

During the half. century he spent in London, Johnson 
had lived in nearly a score of difPerent places. At first he 
changed his lodgings frequently. After his wife joined 
him in 1738 he lived in Castle Street, which runs parallel 
with Oxford Street ; and then in the Ştrand and in several 
of the adjoining streets, in Holbom, in Gough Square 
(1748-1758), in Staple Inn, in Gray's Inn, Inner Temple 
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Lane (1760-1766), Johnson's Court, Fleet Street (1765- 
1777), and in Boit Court, Fleet Street, for the last seven 
years of liis life. In liis home lie had accumulated an 
^xtraordinary group of feeble and nnfortunate people, 
whom he treated with great kindness and charity ; Eobert 
Levett, a broken down medical man, in whose sldll John- 
son professed the greatest trust ; Miss Williams, a pale 
slirunken old lady afflicted with blindness ; Mrs. Desmou- 
lins and her daughter, to wliom he allowed half-a-guinea 
a week, and Miss Carmichael. These inmates gave John- 
son unnecessary trouble by their frequent quarrels. He 
told Mrs. Thrale on one occasion : " Williams hates every- 
body; Levett hates Desmoulins and does not Iove Wil- 
liams : Desmoulins hates them both ; Poli loves none of 
them." ' 

In 1781 he lost his friend Mr. Thrale, who had made 
Johnson one of his executors. Mrs. Thrale soon formed an 
attachment to an Italian musician named Piozzi, and in 
the interests of her children as well as herself Johnson 
opposed this union. In 1784, however, she married, much 
against Johnson' s wish, and their friendship was at an 
end. He suffered a great deal from asthma and sleepless- 
ness. After visiting Oxford, Lichfield, and Birmingham 
in the summer, he was taken worse in November, and died 
on December 13th, 1784, aged 75. 

Johnson was one of the most honest aiid independent of 
men ; his powerf ui, masculine nature, and his hatred of 
unreality sometimes led him to speak with almost brutal 
violence ; but there was a great depth of tendemess under 
his rough exterior. People of narrow natures at first saw 
only the outside. Mrs. Boswell said to her husband : " I 
have seen many a bear led by a man, but I never before 
saw a man led by a bear." ^ But Goldsmith had keener 

* Boswell, Bohn, liL 363. * Boswell, Bohn, ii 249. 
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insiglit when he said, " He has nothing of the bear but tlie 
skin." ^ He hâd the firmest convictions in religion and 
politics ; he disliked Whiggism and dissent ; but some of 
bis greatest friends were Whigs, and some of bis favourite 
autbors were nonconf ormists. We need not (witb Macau- 
lay) caii bim a bigot, because be practised abstinence on 
Good Friday. Judged by tbe standard of tbe age bis 
mind was singularly free f rom superstitions, politica! and 
tbeological. He was less superstitions tban Doddridge or 
Wesley, and otber pious contemporaries, and wbo sball 
complain of bis condiţional belief in tbe Cock Lane gbost, 
a belief necessarily assumed merely tor tbe purpose of 
examination, in tbese days of tbe Psycbical Society ? 



II. JOHNSON'S CEITICISM. 

Jobnson's literary attitude is tbat of tbe average prac- 
ticai man, caugbt young and educated. He accepts tbe 
criticai standards of tbe age, witbout mucb misgiving, and 
seldom goes bebind tbem to ask tbe wby and tbe wbere- 
fore. In tbe words of Macaulay be " decided literary 
questions bke a lawyer, not like a legislator." Now-a- 
days the critics try to decide tbem like pbilosopbers, or men 
of science. 

The main object of modem criticism is to show us bow 
to understand, and bow to enjoy, literary or artistic work. 
It strives to trace tbe special laws whicb underlie tbe 
different kinds of excellence. It does not assume tbat 
great literary achievement is always dependent on the same 
conditions, tbat tbere are any universal and necessary 
canons of beauty whicb will be always exemplified in tbe 
finest work. The best modem critics approacb a great poem 

^ Boswell, Bohn, ii 76. 
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somewhat as men of science approach a fact of nature. 
The duty of the critic is to analyse the complex effect 
produced on us, and to exhibit separately the conditions of 
its production. Althougli we may recognize that some 
types of beauty are inore impressive, or more insistent, or 
more complete, than others, it is not for the critic to classify 
literary works as good or bad merely because they embody 
the particular ideals which he regards as most perfect.^ 
Many critics do not accept this view of their functions 
even now. In the eighteenth century scarcely any accepted 
it* They pronounced a judgment on a work because it 
was or was not in accordance with the literary ideals then 
accepted. They did not stop to enqnire whether there 
were other literary ideals equally valid. 

The literary models of the eighteenth century were deter- 
mined by three principal factors — regard for morality, 
regard for the classics, and regard for the opinion qt 
the average plain man ; in other words, by edification, 
correctness, and common sense. Aud the greatest of these 
three was common sense. 

On the fîrst of the ideals there is no need to say much. 
When we find Dennis laying down that it is the " duty of 
every tragic poet . . . . to inculcate a particular Provi- 
dence," we see that he carries the union of Church and 
Stage to a very exacting degree. When Dr. Johnson 
grumbles at Gray's " Bard,*' because it does not " promote 
any truth, moral or politicei," we are struck with the 
cramping effect on literaturo of this insatiable deşire 
for edification. We are reminded of the senior wrangler 
who had been induced to read "Paradise Lost," and who 
retumed the book with the remark that he did not see what 
it proved. The eighteenth century did not believe in art 

* On what has been called Inductive Criticism, see Professor 
R. G. Moulton's "Shakespeareas a Dramatic Artist," Introduc- 
tion. 
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for art's sake. It was still dominated by Puritan scruples. 
Defoe lards his " Moli Flanders " with pious reflections — 
often half ironical, as it seems to the modem reader ; wliile 
*' Pamela " is " published in order to cultivate the principles 
of Virtue and Eeligion in the Minds of the Youth of Both 
Sexes," and Swift himself, the supreme maşter of cjmical 
humour, defends the " Beggar's Opera " in all seriousness 
as " an excellent moral perîormance." 

The term " correctness," so often used bj the eighteenth 
centurj critics is difficult to explain. It involves perfec- 
tion of technique, the avoidance of all inadequacies and 
excesses of f orm ; the achievement of cleamess and pre- 
cision in language, metre, and rhyme, and in what may be 
called the anatomy of epic and tragedy. There must be 
the proper word in the proper place ; the right number of 
syllables in the line ; the rhymes must be true ; the work 
must begin and end in the proper way ; the story must be 
told within the proper limitations as to length, number of 
books, or acts, number of characters, and so forth. The 
ideal aimed at, the approximation to which constituted cor- 
rectness, was, however, not quite clearly defined. It was 
partly due to study of the French poets and critics of the 
reign of Louis XIV., and partly to the study of the sources 
from which these derived their inspiration, the classical 
poets and critics. 

A dread of all strong f eeling and of any vividness of expres- 
flion which was likely to be regarded as hyperbolical in a very 
convenţional age, went along with a dislike of the unso- 
phisticated, the merely ordinary and simple. On the one 
hand there was the Scylla of " enthusiasm," on the other 
the Charybdis of the " familiar " and the " gross." Hence 
the absence of any fanciful or passionate lyrical poetry, 
hence the frigid decorum of the epics and tragedies. A 
special poetical diction f oUowed as a matter of course ; the 
poet required a " system of words at once refined from the 
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grossness of domestic use, ajid free from the harsliness of 
terms appropiîated to particular arts." ^ 

Lord Macaulayin his boisterous attack on " correctness** 
in the essay on Moore's " Life of Byron/* ^ makes two 
mistakes. He regards poetry simply as a purely imitative 
art ; and he assumes tliat a purely imitative art is f reed 
from all allegiance to the ideal. Poetry is at once a repre- 
sentative art like sculpture or painting, and a presentative 
art like music. Its object is not merely to put before us 
scenes which are not present and events wliicb we bave 
never witnessed, but to create for tbe ear beautif ui melo- 
dies and harmonies of verse. It affects our emotions not 
only by wbat it puts before tbe visual imagination, but 
also by its appeal to tbe auditory and muscular sensations 
of tone and rbytbm. Macaulay's second error is more 
important. An imitative or representative art is not 
absolved from all regard for beauty ; its sole aim is not 
accutacy of reproduction. Even a pbotograpb is largely 
idealistic : pose, background and accessories, ligbting, de- 
gree of detail, tbese points, and many more, require con- 
sideration and selection ; and selection implies an ideal. 
Tbe object of tbe pbotograpber, and â fortiorl of tbe 
painter or tbe poet, is not to produce an exact representa- 
tion, but to produce a representation sufficiently exact to 
f orm the starting point of waves of suggestion. And tbe 
direction of these waves he controls by tbe exclusion of 
wbat is commonplace, or exaggerated, or unpleasant. And 
in this need for avoiding wbat clasbes witb our sense of 
beauty, we have tbe justification of rules, or ratber prin- 
ciples, of " correct *' form. 

But these rules, like the principles of morality, tend to 
be regarded as good in and for tbemselves. Merit lies in 
the obedience to rule, and not in the achievement of wbat the 

* Johnson's "Life of Dryden," Lives, Bohn, i 435. 
» " Essays," pp. 148-151. 
h 
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rule was intended to secure. Compl j with all the precepts 
laid dowu by Aristotle and Longinus, bj Bossu and Boilean, 
and your work will be perfect and immortal. 

Much, indeed, of the eigbteentli century poetry is simplj 
unreadable ; not, bowever, because it conforma to arbitrary 
rules, but because the poetical impulse wbicb produced it 
was weak and chill. When a man of poetical genius like 
Pope, or Gray, or Goldsmith, writes, his work gains at 
least as mucb as it loses by compliance witb fized canons 
of literary form. What it surrenders in energy of expres- 
sion and uncalculated f elicity of achievement is made up to 
it by dignity, suggestiveness, and restraint. We have long 
since seen tbe end of tbat reaction against literary form 
whicb is exemplified by what Mr. Jacobs ^ terms the 
" amorphous masses called poems " produced by Southey 
and, we may add, Wordsworth. Many of our poets to-day 
are as much formalists as any of the eighteenth century 
writers j Tennyson, Matthew Amold, Austin Dobson, each 
is after his own kind a supreme maşter of technique. 

But, notwithstanding the reverence for correctness, 
common sense is the central ideal in eighteenth cen- 
tury literaturo and criticism. It is the final test of ex- 
cellence. " By the common sense of readers uncorrupted 
with literary prejudices, after all the refinement of sub- 
tlety and the dogmatism of leaming, must be finally 
decided all claim to poetical honours."* The Augustan 
age was eminently a social one. The tastes of the best 
and most convenţional classes in a well organised state 
formed the standard which Addison, and Pope, and 
Eichardson had before them. Oorsairs and outlaws and 
peasants were to be the ideal figures of the reaction under 
Byron and Scott and Wordsworth, after Bousseau had 
taught that the ** state of nature " was superior to the 

^ ** Tennyson and * In Memoriam,' " by Joseph Jacobs, p. 6. 
2 Johnson's "Lives," Bohn, iii. 384. 
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social condition. To tlie men of the eigbteenth century 
the " state of nature " presented few attractions. Their 
worship of common sense was due to their respect for pro- 
perly ordered societj. The beliefs of the vast majority of 
such a society tend to become alike, one tjpe of opinion is 
formed. My common sense is the reflection in me of the 
average opinions of other plain men. "Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus " becomes the criterion of 
truth. It requires a man of extraordinary courage to ques- 
tion beliefs so universal. They are found to fit in with 
the needs of practicai life, and Berkeley is refuted with a 
kick. Science is freed from the " jargon " of technical 
terms ; and philosophy is to be " brought out of closets 
and libraries, schools and coUeges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables, and coffee-houses." Super- 
ficiality incarnate in the person of Tillotson occupies the 
pulpit. 

It is, however, common sense which saves Johnson from 
being a pedant. Correctness is no doubt important, but 
common sense is still more important. He is quite pre- 
pared to criticise even Aristotle, if Aristotle is in conflict 
with common sense. He does not, like Dryden or even 
Addison, quote Bossu and Boileau with bated breath. 

Johnson's criticism is thus usually right when he lays 
down some general truth of f orm, or deals with some ques- 
tion of formal consistency. He can point out contradictions, 
errors of reasoning, and errors of fact, faulty similes and 
imperfect rhymes. He falls short only when imagination 
and sympathy are required. He has not that fine natural 
insight into unf amiliar modes of action and feeling which 
makes a critic of the highest order. That alert perception 
of beauty which comes from ready sympathy with the 
artistic aims of others is absent ; he sees only that a rule 
is broken, that a formal absurdity has been perpetrated ; 
the beauty which it strives to embody escapes him. 
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Speaking generally, we may say tliat what lie lays down in 
criticism is true as far as it goes. It is not the whole 
truth of course ; no man ever sees the whole truth, and 
certainly no one proposition can ever contain the whole 
truth. But it is a part of the truth which is is unsafe to 
neglect. 

What he says, for instance, about poetical diction^ is 
just enough: "Words too familiar or too remote defeat 
the purpose of a poet. From those sounds which we hear 
on small or on coarse occasions we do not easily receive 
strong impressions or delightful images; and words to 
which we are nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw 
that attention on themselves which they should transmit 
to things." But when he comes from laying down 
these general laws to apply them to particular cases he 
is liable to overlook the special circumstances. His con- 
demnation of Dryden's nautical phraseology is un- 
doubtedly too unqualified; he has not appreciated the 
superior vividness which comes from the use of such highly 
specialized language. His condemnation of the over- 
elaborated and frigid conceits of the metaphysical school 
is as good as possible,^ but their fine lyrical talent he 
seems scarcely to have noticed, much less to have 
felt. He calls attention to Gray*s occasional failure in a 
f orced metaphor or simile and to what he happily calls the 
" cumbrous splendour " of the odes, but he has no ear for 
Gray's bright picturesqueness of phrase and his fine subtlety 
of rhythm. 

Johnson again is entirely right to point out that the 
pastoral f orm and the allegorical aUusions of " Ljcidas " 
are highly artificial, and give a tone of unreality to the 
poem. " Passion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethusa and Mincius. Where there 

^ *' Lives," Bohn, i. 435 (compare i. 448.) 
2 " lives," Bohn, i. 24, 52. 
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is leisure for ficîtion there is little grief . . . . Its form 
is that of a pastoral .... whatever images it can supplv 
are long ago exhausted, and its inherent improbabilitj 
always forces dissatisfaction on the mind." Tet, we 
ask, by wbat fatality does the critic come to utter in 
reference to "Lycidas" those truths which, if applied 
to the pastorals of Pope or Philips, we should not attempt 
to resist ? And wbat are we to tbink of Johnson' s capacity 
for directly perceiving beauty when he adds, " surely no 
man could have f ancied that he read * Lycidas ' with 
pleasure had he not known the author." ^ This surely is 
letting his judgment get the better of him with a 
vengeance. 

But after we have made all the necessary deductions, 
Johnson' s criticism remains full of value, and especially 
for ns. In periods when imagination and emotion are 
dominant in literature, and when men take most delight 
in just those literary elements which are least allied to 
pure reason, it is necessary that we should be sometimes 
recalled to the recognition of its more orderly, abstract 
and intellectual elements. Though the formal aspects 
have not all the importance which the eighteenth century 
assigned to them, they have much more importance than 
the nineteenth century is inclined to attribute to them. 
And nothing is more likely to enf orce this on us than the 
grave sanity, the practicai knowledge of the world, and 
the moral elevation of Johnson's criticism. 



III. JOHNSON'S STYLE. 

It is usually said that Johnson' s style is highly 
latinized, and that it delights in polysyllables. This 

^ " Lives," Bohn, i. 168. 
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is certainly not true of tbe " Lives of the Poets ; " 
thougli it has some slight foundation as applied to tbe 
" Eambler." 

Tbe following results were obtained from examining 
four passages (eacb of 200 lines) in eacb of tbe works 
mentioned : — 

Iiitbe"Eambler:" 

30*5 per cent of words of classical origin. 

19 „ „ of more tban two syllables. 

In tbe " Lives of tbe Poets : " 

28*7 per cent of words of classical origin. 

131 „ „ of more tban two sjllables. 

In Macaulay's " Essays : " 

286 per cent. of words of classical origin. 

16*5 „ „ of more tban two sjllables. 

In two criticai articles in tbe " Atbenseum " (1893) : 

28*5 per cent. of words of classical origin. 

176 „ „ of more tban two sjllables. 

It will be noticed tbat tbe proportion of words of 
classical and Bomance origin in tbe '' Lives ** is almost 
exactlj tbe same as tbe proportion of tbese words in 
Macaulaj, and in tbe reviewers of to-daj. In tbe use of 
long words be is actuallj more sparing tban Macaulaj and 
tbe writer on tbe "Atbenseum." Jobnson bas, I fancj, 
got bis reputation for excessive Latinism from bis babit of 
emplojing tbese long words just wbere most writers would 
use sbort ones; bis familiar passages are mucb fuUer 
of four-sjllable words tban tbose of tbe otber writers 
mentioned, but be reduces bis average bj indulging in 
fewer poljsjllables tban tbe more modem writers wben be 
comes to a more formal and tecbnical passage. It is pro- 
bablj tbis emplojment of long and sonorous classical 
words wben we expect sbort and unobtrusive Englisb ones, 
wbicb belps to give tbe impression of stiffness and 
ponderositj. 
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Thus for ** greediness " he says " avidity,'* and for 
" freeing " he says " manumission ; " for " cool courage " 
he saţys " deliberate intrepidity/* and instead of calling a 
translation " too free " he terms it " licentiously para- 
phrastical." 

Allied with this is his tendency to use the abstract for 
tije concrete, e.gr., "Whiggism** for "Whigs." He tells 
ns that Milton's " natnral port is gigantic loftiness," or 
that Warburton " excelled in criticai perspicacity ", where 
adverbs and adjectives would do at least as well. And 
he is fond of writing a couple of abstract nouns where 
most writers would employ only one linked with an adjec- 
tive : e,g,y he speaks of " imprudence of generosity or 
vanity of prof usion " instead of " imprudent generosity or 
vain profusion." Similar to these are such sentences as 
follows : — " No writer had yet undertaken to reform either 
the savageness of neglect or the impertinence of civility ; *' 
" He never spared any asperity of reproach or brutality of 
insolence." And he speaks of an attempt "to represent 
the whole course of things as a necessary concatenation of 
indissoluble fatality." 

Johnson's sentences are usually short. There are none 
of the cumbrous and involved clauses, in which our writers, 
from Hooker to Locke, so frequently delighted. If a 
sentence exceeds three lines, it is usually broken up by 
semicolons into co-ordinate and virtuaUy unconnected 
parts. 

But these uninvolved sentences are not always natural in 
structure. Johnson is fond of inversion ; and a f avourite 
device of his is that of beginning a sentence with a pre- 
positional phrase : " To a thousand cavils one answer is 
sufficient." " Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has 
been celebrated." Or he begins with a dependent clause: 
" When the Hanoverian succession was disputed, Tickell 
gave what assistance his pen would supply." " That in the 
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reigns of Charles and James the * Paradise Lost ' received 
no public acclamations is readily confessed." He gives an 
appearance of inversion to some sentences by omitting the 
impersonal " it ** we usuallj employ when the real subject 
is a noTin clause. Instead of saying ** It is to be lamented 

that " he writes, " That this poem was never written is 

reasonably to be lamented." 

The late Professor Minto^ points out that Johnson is 
fond of " abruptly introducing a general principie before 
the particular circumstance that it applies to." This 
peculiarity, he adds, was adopted by Macaulay, whose 
style owes more to that of Johnson than is usually 
acknowledged. In fact, we may say that Macaulay's style 
is Johnson* s, broken into short sentences, freed from in- 
version, and rendered concrete. 

Antithesis and balance are constantly employed. Op- 
posed terms are set over against each other ; and a strict 
parallelism is observed in order to emphasize the opposi- 
tion. No English writer since the time of Lyly had em- 
ployed this rhetorical artifice to the same extent. No writer 
until Macaulay employed it again to the same extent. Af ter 
the lumbering and trailing clauses of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is delightful to get these clear cut epigrams : " He 
thought woman made only for obedience, and man only 
for rebellion." " He hated monarchs in the State, and 
prelates in the Church ; for he hated all whom he was 
required to obey." " He was never reduced to the neces- 
sity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a birthday, of 
calling the graces to a wedding, or of saying what mulţii 
tudes had said before him. When he could produce 
nothing new, he was at liberty to be silent." "Pope 
was not content to satisfy ; he dared to excel, and there- 
fore always endeavoured to do his best; he did not 

^ " English Prose Writers." (Johnson.) 
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court tbe candour, but dared the judgment of bis reader ; 
and expecting* no indulgence f rom otbers, be sbowed none 
to bimself.*' It is easj to multiply sucb passages ; and, 
indeed, it must be owned tbat mucb of tbeir effect is lost 
by tbe frequency witb wbicb tbey are repeated/ 

His more elaborate sentences are carefuUy constructed 
witb wbat musicians would caii suspended resolutions ; and 
differ in tbis way f rom wbat some one terms tbe flippant 
snip-snap of Macaulay. His style is of ten barmonious, 
tbougb it is not wortby to be compared in tbis respect 
witb tbe style of Sir Tbomas Browne, or witb tbe best 
passages of Milton. It is often wanting in flexibility, and 
sometimes in vivacity. But it is always clear, weigbty, and 
vigorous. 

IV. CHEONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ADDISON'S 
LIFE. 

1672. Bom at Milston, near Amesbury (May Ist). 
1683. Addison's fatber goes to Licbfield. Addison placed 

at Licbfield Grammar Scbool. 
1685 (?) At tbe Cbarter-bouse. 
1687. Entered at Queen's fcoUege, Oxford. 
1689. Elected Demy at Magdalen. 

1693. Takes bis M.A. degree. 
Writes ** Verses to Dryden.'* 

1694. "Account of tbe Greatest Englisb Poets" and' 

otber poems in tbe fourtb volume of " Miscellany 

Poems " edited by Dryden. 
1696. Writes bis " Poem to His Majesty." 
1698. Elected full fellow of Magdalen. 

Latin poems in tbe " Examen Poeticum." 

^ Tbe antithesis, too, is often, as witb Lyly, apparent rather 
than reaL 
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1699. Second volume of the " Musse AnglicansB." 
Travelling allowance of <£800 a year.' 
Goes to Paris, and to Blois. 

1700. In France. 

1701. In Italy. Crosses the Alps to Geneva (Nov.). 

1702. At Vienna in November. Writes liis " Dialogue on 

Medals'' (published 1721). 

1 703. Comes home througli Holland. 
Death of his fatber. 

" Letter from Italy," published. 

1704. "Tbe Campaign," published (Battle of Kenheim, 

Aug. 13th). 
Oommissioner of Appeals in place of Locke. 

1705. " Eemarks on Several Parts of Italy,'* published. 
Writes Prologue to Steele*s " Tender Husband." 

1706. Under Secretary of State (till 1708). 

1 707. " Eosamond " acted (March). 

** Present State of the War/' published. 
Goes to Hanover with Lord Halifax. 

1708. M.P. for Lostwithiel. (Election declared void next 

year.) 

1709. Secretary to Lord Wharton (till 1710). 
Keeper of the Irish Kecords. 

"The Tatler" commenced, April 12th. 
M.P. for Cavan, in Irish Parliament. 
M.P. for Malmesbury, in English Parliament. (Re- 
elected next year.) 

1710. In Ireland from May to August. 

Whig Ministry falls. Addison loses his post as 

Under Secretary. 
"The Whig Examiner" (Sept.-Oct.). 

1711. " The Tatler " comes to an end, Jan. 2nd. 
"The Spectator" begins, March Ist. 

* On this see p. 64 below. 
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1711. Buys an estate at Bilton, in Warwickshire, for 

<£10,000. 
He tells Wortley Montagu (in July), that he lias 
" within this twelvemonth lost a place of £2fi00 
peif annum, an estate in the Indies of <£14,000, 
and what is worse than this my mistress." ^ 
(Addison's "Works/' Bohn, v. 401). 

1712. Writes Epilogue to Philip's " Distrest Mother." 
"The Spectator" (first issue), comes to an end 

(Bec. 6th.) 

1713. " The Guardian " (March 12th— Oct. Ist). 
" Cato " acted, April 14th. 

" Trial of Count Tariff." 

1714. "TheEeader." 

"The Spectator" revived (June 18th— Bec. 20th). 
Secretary to the Lords Justices. 
Secretary to Earl of Sunderland, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

1715. M.P. for Malmesbury (third time). 
Pope's "Hiad," voi. i., published. 

A Lord Commissioner of Trade and Plantations 

(Bec.). 
"The Preeholder" begins (Bec. 23rd). 

1716. " The Brummer " acted (March lOth). 
Married to the Countess of Warwick (Aug. 3rd). 

1717. Secretary of State (April 16th). 
Grant of o63,000 secret service money. 

1718. Eesigns the Secretaryship (March 14th). 

^ Mr. Leslie Stephen understands the " loss of £14,000 " to be 
hjrpothetical, and to refer to his great difficulty in realizing hU 
share of the estate of his deceased brother, Gulston Addison, 
Govemor of Fort St. Greorge, d. 1709. The fortune shonld have 
been £14,000, but a final liquidation was not reached till 1716, 
and then the actual sum accruing to the essayist amounted to 
less than a tenth of this. Of the mistress lost in 1711 nothing îs 
known. 
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1718. Pension of oei,600 a year.^ 

1719. " The Old Whig " (March— April). 
Quarrel with Steele. 

Dies, June 17th. 
1721. TickeU's edition of his works. 



V. BOOKS EECOMMENDEB. 

The following books will be found useful by the 
student : 

Addison's " Works," Bohn's edition, 6 vols. 

Courthope, " Addison." 

Macaulay, " Essay on Addison." 

L. Stephen, article "Addison" in "Bictionary of 
National Biography," voi. i. 

L. Aikin, " Life of Addison " (out of prinţ). 

A. Dobson, " Steele." 

Spence, " Anecdotes " (Singer's editioiis of 1820 and 
1858 are out of prinţ ; but the Camelot selection can be 
recommended). 

Wheeler, " Digest Index to the * Spectator.' " 

Morley, " Spectator " in one voi. (for reference). 

Cheap second-hand copies of the " Tatler " and " Spec- 
tator ** can be got at any second-hand bookseller's. 

Among large works, dealing with members of the 
Addisonian circle : 

G. A. Aitken, " Life of Steele," 2 vols. 

Craik, "Lifeof Swift." 

Elwin and Courthorpe's edition of " Pope," 10 vols. 

Johnson, " Lives of the Poets," Bohn edition, edited by 
Mrs. Napier, or Cunningham's, both in three volumes. 

^ Most biographers say £1,500, but see p. 86 below. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was bom on tlie first of May, 
1672, at Milston, of whicli his father, Lancelot Ad^- 
son, was then rector, near Ambrosbury in Wiltsliire, and 
appearing weak and unlikely to live, lie was christened tlie 
same day. After tbe usual domestick education, whicb, 
from the character of bis fatber, may be reasonably sup- 
posed to bave given bim strong impressions of piety, be 
was committed to tbe care of Mr. Naisb at Ambrosbury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Tayior at Salisbnry. 

Not to name tbe scbool or tbe masters of men illustrious io 
for literaturo, is a kind of bistorical fraud, by wbicb 
bonest fame is injuriously diminisbed : I would tberefore 
trace bim tbrougb tbe wbole process of bis education. In 
1683, in tbe beginning of bis twelftb year, bis fatber being 
made dean of Licbfield, naturally carried bis family to bis 
new residence, and, I believe, placed bim for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr. Sbaw, tben maşter of tbe 
scbool at Licbfield, fatber of tbe late Dr. Peter Sbaw. Of 
tbis interval bis biograpbers bave given no account, and I 
know it only from a story of a harTing-out, told me, wben 20 
I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet of Sbropsbire, wbo bad 
beard it from Mr. Pigot bis uncie. 

Tbe practice of harring-out, was a savage license, prac- 
tised in many scbools to tbe end of tbe last century, by 
wbicb tbe boys, wben tbe periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petulant at tbe approacb of liberty, some days 
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before the time of regular recess, took poasession of tlie 
scliool, of which they barred the doors, and bade their 
maşter defiance from the windows. It is not easy to snp- 
pose that on such occasions the maşter would do more 
than laugh ; jet, if tradition may be «redited, he often 
struggled hard to force or surprise the garrison. The 
maşter, when Pigot was a school-boy, was harred-oiU at 
Lichfield, and the whole operation, as he said, was planned 
and conducted by Addison. 

IO To judge better of the probability of this story, I have 
enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; but, as he 
was not one of those who enjoyed the Founder's benefac- 
tion, there is no account preserved of his admission. At 
the school of the Chartreux, to which he was removed 
either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued his 
juvenile studios under the care of Br. Ellis, and contracted 
that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise must be 

20 given to Steele. It is not hard to Iove those from whom 
nothing can be feared, and Addison never considered 
Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, as he confesses, under 
an habitual subjection to the predominating genius of 
Addison, whom he always mentioned with reverence, and 
treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not always 
f orbear to shew it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; 
but he was in no danger of retort : his jests were endured 
without resistance or resentment. 

30 But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, 
whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably necessitous, upon some pressing 
exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of 
his friend, probably without much purpose of repayment ; 
but Addison, who seems to have had other notions of a 
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hundred poiinds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed 
his loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility 
tlie obduracy of bis creditor ; but witb emoţiona of sorrow 
rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he wa's entered into Queen's College in Oxford, 
wbere, in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin 
verses gained bim the patronage of Br. Lancaster, after- 
wards provost of Queen's College ; by wbose recommenda- 
tion be was elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a 
term by wbicb tbat society denominates tbose wbicb are io 
elsewhere called Scbolars ; young men, wbo partake of the 
founder's benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant 
fellowships. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, 
and grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, which 
are indeed entitled to particular praise. He bas not con- 
fined bimself to the imitation of any ancient autbor, but 
bas formed his style from the general language, such as a 
diligent perusal of the productions of different ages 
bappened to supply. 20 

His Latin compositions şeem to have had much of his 
f ondness ; for he coUected a second volume of the " Musbb 
Anglicanse," perbaps for a convenient receptacle, in wbicb 
all bis Latin pieces are inserted, and wbere bis Poem on 
the Peace bas the first place. He afterwards presented 
the coUection to Boileau, who from tbat time conceived, 
says Tickell, an opinion of the English genius for poetry, 
Notbing is better known of Boileau, than tbat be had an 
injudicious and peevisb contempt of modem Latin, and 
theref ore bis prof ession of regard was probably the effect 30 
of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which 
perbaps he would not have ventured to have written in his 
own language. " The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; '* 
** The Barometer ; " and " A Bowling-green." Wben the 
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matter is low or scantj, a dead language, in which nothing 
is meoii because notbing is familiar, affords great con- 
yeniences ; and by the sonorous magnificence of Eoman 
Bjllables, tbe writer conceals penury of tbought, and want 
of noveltj, often from tbe reader» and often from bimself . 
In bis twentj-second year be first sbewed bis power of 
Englisb poetry, by some yerses addressed to Dryden ; and 
soon afterwards publisbed a translation of Uie greater 
part of tbe Fourtb Georgick upon Bees ; after wbicb» says 

IO Bryden, my laMer 8wann is ha/rdly worth the hiving, 

About tbe same time be composed tbe arguments pre- 
fixed to tbe several books of Dryden's " Virgil ; " and pro- 
duced an Essay on tbe Georgicks, juvenile, superficial, and 
iminstructive, witbout mucb eitber of tbe scbolar's leaming 
or tbe critick's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a cbaiacter of tbe 
principal Englisb poets, inscribed to Henry Sacbeverell, 
wbo was tben, if not a poet, a writer of verses ; as is sbewn 
by bis yersion of a small part of VirgiPs Q^orgicks, pub- 

20 lisbed in tbe Miscellanies, and a Latin encomium on queen 
Mary, in tbe '' Mus89 Anglicansd." Tbese verses exbibit 
all tbe fondness of friendsbip ; but on one side or tbe otber, 
friendsbip was afterwards too weak for tbe mabgnitj of 
faction. 

In tbis poem is a very confident and discriminative 
cbaracter of Spenser, wbose work be bad tben never read. 
So little sometimes is criticism tbe effect of judgement. 
It is necessary to inform tbe reader, tbat about tbis time 
be was introduced bj Congreve to Montague, tben Oban- 

30 cellor of tbe Excbequer : Addison was tben leaming tbe 
trade of a courtier, and subjoined Montague as a poetical 
name to tbose of Oowlej and of Dryden. 

By tbe influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, according 
to Tickell, witb bis natural modesty, be was diverted 
from bis original design of entering into boly orders. 
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Montague alleged the corruption of men who engaged in 
civil employments without liberal education ; and declared, 
that, thougli he was represented as an enemj to the 
Churcli, he would never do it any injnry but by withholding 
Addison from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king William, 
with a rhyming introduction addressed to lord Somers. 
King William had no regard to elegance or literaturo ; his 
study was only war ; yet by a choice of ministers, whose 
disposition was very different from his own, he procured, io 
without intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. 
Addison was caressed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the peace of 
Eyswick, which he dedicated to Montague, and which was 
afterwards called by Smith the hest Latin poem eince the 
" JEneid** Praise must not be too rigorously examined ; 
but the perf ormance cannot be denied to be vigorous and 
elegant. 

Having yet no pubHck employment, he obtained (in 
1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that he 20 
might be enabled to travel. He staid a year at Blois, 
probably to leam the French language; and then pro- 
ceeded in his joumey to Italy, which he surveyed with the 
eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from 
being idle ; for he not only collected his observations on 
the country, but found time to write his ** Dialogues on 
Medals," and four Acts of " Cato." Such at least is the 
relation of Tickell. Perhaps he only collected his materials, 
and f ormed his plan. 30 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he there 
wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is justly considered 
as the most elegant, if not the most sublime, of his 
poetical productions. But in about two years he found it 
necessary to hasten home ; being, as Swift inf orms us, dis- 
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tressed by indigence, and compelled to become the tutor of 
a travelling Squire, because liis pension was not remitted. 
At bis retum he published his Travels, witb a dedication 
to lord Somers. As bis stay in foreign countries was 
short, his observations are sucb as migbt be supplied by a 
hastj view, and consist chieflj in comparisons of the 
present face of the country with the descriptions left us by 
the Eoman poets, from whom he made preparatory coUec- 
tions, though he might have spared the trouble, had he 

IO known that such collections had been made twice before by 
Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book, is his account of 
the minute republick of San Marino ; of many parts it is 
not a very severe censure to say that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, and variega- 
tion of prose and verse, however, gains upon the reader ; 
and the book, though a while neglected, became in time 
so much the favourite of the publick, that before it was 
reprinted it rose to five times its price, 

20 When he retumed to England (in 1702), with a mean- 
ness of appearance which gave testimony of the difficultie» 
to which he had been reduced, he f ound his old patrons 
out of power, and was theref ore for a time at full leisure 
for the cultivation of his mind, and a mind so cultivated 
gives reason to believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. The 
victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confidence 
over the nation; and lord Godolphin lamenting to lord 
Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner equal 

30 to the subject, desired him to propose it to some better 
poet. Halifax told him that there was no encouragement 
for genius ; that worthless men were unprofitably enriched 
with publick money, without any care to find or employ 
those whose appearance might do honour to their country. 
To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses should in time 
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be rectified ; and that if a man could be f onnd capable of 
tbe task then proposed, be sbould not want an ample re- 
compense. Halifax then named Addison; but required 
that tbe Treasurer sbould apply to bim in bis own person. 
Godolphin sent tbe message bj Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord 
Carleton ; and Addison baving undertaken tbe work, com- 
municated it to tbe Treasurer, wbile it was yet advanced 
no furtber tban tbe simile of tbe Angel, and was imme- 
diately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in tbe place of 
Commissioner of Appeals, io 

In tbe following year be was at Hanover witb lord 
Halifax ; and tbe year after was made under-secretary of 
state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months 
more to tbe earl of Sunderland. 

About tbis time tbe prevalent taste for Italian operas 
inclined bim to try wbat would be tbe effect of a musical 
Drama in our own language. He tberefore wrote tbe 
opera of " Eosamond," wbicb, wben exbibited on tbe stage, 
was eitber bissed or neglected; but trusting that tbe 
readers would do bim more justice, he publisbed it, witb 20 
an inscription to tbe dutchess of Marlborougb ; a woman 
witbout skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. 
His dedication was tberefore an instance of servile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Josbua Bames's dedication of 
a Greek Anacreon to tbe Duke. 

His reputation bad been somewhat advanced by ** Tbe 
Tender Husband," a comedy wbicb Steele dedicated to bim, 
witb a confession that be owed to bim several of tbe most 
successful scenes. To tbis play Addison supplied a prologue. 

Wben tbe marquis of Wbarton was appointed lord 30 
lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended bim as bis secre- 
tary ; and was made keeper of tbe records in Birmingbam's 
Tower, witb a salary of tbree hundred pounds a year. 
Tbe Office was little more tban nominal, and tbe salary 
was augmented for bis accommodation. 
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Interest and f action allow little to the operation of par- 
ticular dispositions, or private opinions. Two men of per- 
sonal characters more opposite than those of Wharton and 
Addison, conld not easily be brought together. Wharton 
was impious, profligate, and sbameless, without regard, or 
appearance of regard, to rigbt and wrong: wlnateyer is 
contrary to this, may be said of Addison ; but as agents of 
a party they were connected, and how they adjusted tbeir 
other sentiments we cannot know. 

IO Addison must bowever not be too bastily condemned. 
It is not necessarj to refuse benefits f rom a bad man, wben 
tbe acceptance implies no approbation of bis crimes ; nor 
has the subordinate officer any obligation to examine the 
opinions or conduct of those under whom he acts, except 
that he maj not be made the instrument of wickedness. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far 
as he was able, the malignant and blasting influence of the 
Lieutenant, and that at least bj his intervention some good 
was done, and some mischief prevented. 

20 When he was in office, he made a law to himself , as 
Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular f ees in civilitj 
to his f riends : " For," said he, " I may have a hundred 
friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by re- 
linquishing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no 
friend gain more than two ; there is therefore no proportion 
between the good imparted and the evil sufEered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any communica- 
tion of his design, began the publication of the " Tatler ; " 
but he was not long concealed : by inserting a remark on 

30 Virgil, which Addison had given him, he discovered him- 
self. It is indeed not easy for any man to write upon 
literaturo, or common lif e, so as not to make himself known 
to those with whom he familiarly converses, and who are 
acquainted with his track of study, his favourite topicks, 
his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases. 
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If Steele desired to write in secret, Iie was not lucky ; a 
single montli detected Imn. His first " Tatler " was pub- 
lished April 22 (1709), and Addison's contribution appeared 
May 26. Tickell observes, that tbe ** Tatler " began and 
was concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtless 
literally true ; but the work did not suffer much by his 
unconsciousness of its commencement, or his absenoe at 
its cessation ; for he continued his assistance to Becember 
23, and the paper stopped on January 2. He did not dis- 
tinguish his pieces by any signatnre ; and I know not io 
whether his name was not kept secret, till the papers were 
collected into volumes. 

To the "Tatler," in about two months, succeeded the 
" Spectator ; " a series of essays of the same kind, but 
written with less levity, upon a more regular plan, and 
published daily. Such an undertaking shewed the writers 
not to distrust their own copiousness of matenals or facility 
of composition, and their perfonnance justified their confi- 
dence. They found, however, in their progress, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 20 
labour : many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele had 
at that time almost nothing else. The " Spectator," in 
one of the first papers, shewed the political tenets of its 
authors; but a resolution was soon taken, of courting 
general approbation by general topicks, and subjects on 
which faction had produced no diversity of sentiments; 
such as literature, morality, and familiar life. To this 
practice they adhered with very f ew deviations. The ardour 
of Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; and yy 
when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons a preface, 
overflowing with whiggish opinions, that it might be read 
by the Queen, it was reprinted in the " Spectator." 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to 
regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct those 
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depravities whicli are rather ridiculous than criminal, and 
remove those grievances which, if they produce no lasting 
calamities, impress liourly vexation, was first attempted by 
Casa in his book of "Manners," and Castigîione in liis 
** Courtier ; " two boofcs yet celebrated in Italy for purity 
and elegance, and whicli, if tliey are now less read, are 
neglected only because tbey have effected that ref ormation 
wbich their antbors intended, and their precepte now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which 

lothey were written, is sufficiently attested by the trans- 
lations which almost all the nations of Europe were in 
haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps 
advanced, by the French; among whom La Bruyere's 
"Manners of the Age," though, as Boileau remarked, it 
is written without connection, certainly deserves great 
praise, for liveliness of description and jusţness of obser- 
vation. 

Before the " Tatler " and " Spectator," if the writers for 

20 the theatre are excepted, England had no masters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to reform 
either the savageness of neglect, or the impertinence of 
civility ; to shew when to speak, or to be silent ; how to 
refuse, or how to comply. We had many books to teach 
us our more important duties, and to settle opinions in 
philosophy or politicks; but an Arhiter eUgantiarvm, a 
judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should survey the 
track of daily conv^-sation, and free it from thoms and 
prickles, which teaze the passer, though they do not wound 

30 him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent 
publication of short papers, which we read not as study 
but amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatise 
Ukewise is short. The busy may find time, and the idle 
may find patience. 
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This mode of conveying clieap and easy knowledge began 
among us in the Civil War, wlien it was much the interest of 
either p^rtj to raise and fix the prejudices of tlie people. At 
tliat time appeared "Mercurius Aulicus," "Mercurius Eus- 
ticus," and " Mercurius Civicus." It is said, that when any 
title ^ew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, who by 
this stratagem conveyed his notions to those who would 
not have received him had he not wom the appearance of a 
friend. The tumult of those unhappy days left scarcely 
any man leisure to treasure up occasional compositions ; io 
and so much were they neglected, that a complete coUec- 
tion is no where to be found. 

These "Mercuries" were succeeded by L'Estrange's 
" Observator," and that by Lesley's " Eehearsal," and per- 
haps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been conveyed to 
the people, in this commodious manner, but controversy 
relating to the Church or State; of which they taught 
many to talk, whom they could not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested that the Eoyal Society was in- 
stituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the attention 20 
of the people from publick discontent. The " Tatler " and 
" Spectator " had the same tendency : they were pubHshed 
at a time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each 
with plausible declarations, and each perhaps without any 
distinct termination of its views, were agitating the nation; 
to minds heated with political contest, they supplied cooler 
and more inoffensive reflections ; and it is said by Addison, 
in a subsequent work, that they had a perceptible influence 
upon the conversation of that time, and taught the frolick 
and the gay to unite merriment with decency ; an effect 30 
which they can never wholly lose, while they continue to 
be among the first books by which both sexes are initiated 
in the elegances of knowledge. 

The " Tatler" and " Spectator " adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
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politeness ; and, like La Brujere, exhibited the Chwracter$ 
and Mcmners of the Age. The personages introduced in 
these papers were not merely ideal ; thej were then known, 
and conspicuoiis in various staţiona. Ot the '' Tatler " this 
is told by Steele in his last paper, and of the " Spectator ** 
by Budgell in the Preface to " Theophrastus ; " a book 
which Addison has recommended, and which he was sus- 
pected to have revised, if he did not write it. Of those 
portraits, which may be supposed to be sometimes embel- 
IO lished, and sometimes aggravated, the originala are now 
partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to say that they nnited the plâns of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give the^i but a small part of their 
due praise ; they superadded literaturo and criticism, and 
sometimes towered far above their predecessors ; and 
taught, with great justness of argument and dignity of 
language, the most important duties and sublime truths. 

AII these topicks were happily varied with elegant fic- 
tions and refined allegories, and illuminated with different 
20 changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in the " Spectator,** the favourite of Addison 
was Sir Eoger de Coverley, of whom he had f ormed a very 
delicate and discriminated idea, which he would not suffer 
to be TÎolated ; and theref ore when Steele had shewn him 
innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavem, he drew upon himself so much of his 
friend's indignation, that he was forced to appease him by 
a promise of forbearing Sir Boger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Oervantes to bring his hero to 
30 the grave, para mi sola nacio Bon Quixote, y yo para el, 
made Addison declare, with an undue vehemence of expres- 
sion, that he would kill Sir Eoger ; being of opinion that 
they were bom for one another, and that any other hand 
would do him wrong. 
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It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up liis 
original delineation. He describes bis E^night as baving 
bis imagination somewbat warped ; but of tbis perversion 
be bas made very little use. Tbe irregularities in Sir 
Eoger's conduct, seem not so mucb tbe effects of a mind 
deviating from tbe beaten track of life, by tbe perpetuai 
pressure of some overwbelming idea, as of babitual rus- 
ticitj, and tbat negUgence wbicb soUtary grandeur natu- 
raUy generates. 

Tbe variable weatber of tbe mind, tbe flying vapours of io 
incipient madness, wbicb from time to time cloud reason, 
witbout eclipsing it, it requires so mucb nicety to exbibit, 
tbat Addison seems to bave been deterredfrom prosecuting 
bis own design. 

To Sir Eoger, wbo, as a country gentleman, appears to 
be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an adberent to tbe 
landed interest, is opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new 
man, a wealtby mercbant, zealous for tbe moneyed interest, 
and a Wbig. Of tbis contrariety of opinions, it is probable 
more consequences were at first intended, tban could be 20 
produced wben tbe resolution was taken to exclude party 
from tbe paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and tbat little 
seems not to bave pleased Addison, wbo, wben be dis- 
missed bim from tbe club, cbanged bis opinions. Steele 
bad made bim, in tbe true spirit of unfeeling commerce, 
declare tbat be would not huild an hospital for idle people ; 
but at last be buys land, settles in tbe country, and builds 
not a manufactory, but an bospital for twelve old bus- 
bandmen, for men witb wbom a mercbant bas little 
acquaintance, and wbom be commonly considers witb little 30 
kindness. 

Of essays tbus elegant, tbus instructiye, and tbus com- 
modiously distributed, it is natural to suppose tbe appro- 
bation general and tbe sale numerous. I once beard it 
observed, tbat tbe sale may be calculated by tbe product 
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of the tax, related in the last number to produce more than 
twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated at one and 
twenty pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day : this, 
at a half-penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and 
eighty for the daily number. 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be credited, 
was likely to grow less ; for he declares that the " Specta- 
tor," whom he ridicules for his endless mention of the/air 
sex, had bef ore his recess wearied his readers. 
«o The next year (1713), in which "Cato** came upon the 
stage, was the grand climacterick of Addison's reputation. 
Upon the death of Oato, he had, as is said, planned a 
tragedy in the time of his travels, and had for several 
years the f our first acts finished, which were shewn to such 
as were likely to spread their admiration. They were seen 
by Pope, and by Cibber ; who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the despicable cant of 
literary modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend had 
shewn in the composition, he doubted whether he would 
-20 have courage sufficient to expose it to the censure of a 
British audience. 

The time however was nov come, when those who 
affected to think liberty in danger, afEected likewise to 
think that a stage-play might preserve it ; and Addison 
was importuned, in the name of the tutelary deities of 
Britain, to shew his qpurage and his zeal by finishing his 
design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and imaccount- 
ably unwilling ; and by a request, which perhaps he wished 
30 to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. 
Hughes supposed him serious; and, undertaking the 
supplement, brought iii a few days some scenes for his 
examination ; but he had in the mean time gone to work 
himself , and produced half an act, which he afterwards 
<îompleted, but witb brevity irregularly disproporţionate to 
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the f oregoing parts ; like a task perf ormed with reluctance, 
and Imrried to its conclusion. 

It may jet be doubted whether " Cato " was made pub- 
lick by any change of the author's purpose ; for Deimis 
charged bim with raising prejudices in bis own favour by 
false positions of preparatory criticism, and witb poisoning 
the tovmhj contradicting in tbe "Spectator'* tbe estab- 
lished rule of poetical justice, because his own bero, witb 
all bis virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. Tbe fact is 
certain ; tbe motives we must guess. io 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all 
avenues against all danger. Wben Pope brougbt bim tbe 
prologue, wbicb is properly accommodated to tbe play, 
tbere were tbese words, Britons, arise, he worth like this 
approved ; meaning notbing more tban, Britons, erect and 
exalt yonrselves to the approbation of public virtue. Addi- 
son was frighted lest he should be thought a promotor 
of insurrection, and the line was liquidated to Britons, 
. attend, 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the 20 
im/portant day, wben Addison was to stand the hazard of 
tbe theatre. That tbere might, however, be left as little 
to hazard as was possible, on the first night Steele, as 
bimself relates, undertook to pack an audience. This, 
says Pope, bad been tried for tbe first time in favour of 
tbe " Distrest Motber ; ** and was now, with more efficacy, 
practised for " Cato.** 

The danger was soon over. Tbe wbole nation was at 
that time on fire witb faction. Tbe Whigs applauded 
every line in wbicb Liberty was mentioned, as a satire on 30 
the Tories ; and the Tories ecboed every clap, to sbew that 
the satire was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well 
known. He called Bootb to bis box, and gave bim fif ty 
guineas for def ending the cause of Liberty so well against 
a perpetuai dictator. The Whigs, says Pope, design a 
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second present, when thej can accompany it with as good 
a sentence. 

The play, supported thus bj the emulation of factious 
praise, was acted niglit after night for a longer time than, 
I believe, the publick had allowed to any drama before ; 
and the author, as Mrs. Portar iong afterwards related, 
wandered through the whole exhibition behind the scenes 
with restless and unappeasable sohcitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the Queen 

IO would be pleased if it was dedicated to her ; but as he had 

designed that com/pli7nent elsewhere, he fotmd himself ohliged, 

says Tickell, hy his duty on the one hand, and his honotur on 

the other, to send it into the world withovi any dedicatian, 

Human happiness has always its abatements; the 
brightest snn-shine of success is not without a cloud. No 
sooner was "Cato" offered to the reader,than it was attacked 
by the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the violence of 
angry criticism. Dennis, thongh equally zealous, and pro- 
bably by his tempermore furious than Addison,for what they 
20 called liberty, and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, 
could not sit quiet at a successf ui play ; but was eager to 
teii friends and enemies, that they had misplaced their 
admirations. The world was too stubbom for instruction ; 
with the fate of the censurer of Comeille's "Cid," his 
animadversions shewed his anger without effect, and 
" Cato '* continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship 
of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, and could give 
resentment its full play without appearing to revenge him- 
30 seif. He theref ore published " A Narrative of the madness 
of John Dennis ; " a performance which left the objections 
to the play in their full force, and therefore discovered 
more deşire of vexing the critick than of def ending the poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably 
saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship ; and, resolving 
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that he should have the consequences of his officiousneBs 
to himself, informed Dennis bj Steele, that he was sorrj 
for the insult ; and that whenever he should think fit to 
answer his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which 
nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the plaj is in the scenes of 
Iove, which are said by Pope to have been added to the 
original plan upon a subsequent review, in compliance with 
the popular practice of the stage. Such an authority it is 
hard to reject ; yet the Iove is so intimatelj mingled with io 
the whole action, that it cannot easilj be thought extrinsick 
and adventitious ; for if it were taken awa^, what would be 
left ? or how were the f our acts filled in the first draught ? 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to paj their 
attendance with ecomiastick verses. The best are from 
an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose somewhat of 
their praise when the author is known to be Jeffreys. 

*' Cato " had yet other honours. It was censured as a 
party-play by a Scholar of Oxford and defended in a 
favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It was translated 20 
by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Florence ; and by the 
Jesuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and played by their pupils. 
Of this version a copy was sent to Mr. Addison : it is to 
be wished that it could be f ound, for the sake of comparing 
their version of the soliloquy with that of Blând. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des 
Ohamps, a French poet, which was translated, with a 
criticism on the EngUsh play. But the translator and the 
critick are now f orgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and theref ore little read : 30 
Addison knew the policy of literaturo too well to make his 
enemy important, by drawing the attention of the pubHck 
upon a criticism, which, though sometimes intemperate, 
was often irrefragable. 

Whîle " Cato " was upon the stage, another daily paper, 

o 
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called "The Guardian,** was published by Steele. To 
tliis, Addison gave great assistance, whether occasionallj 
or by previous engagement is not known. 

The character of " Guardian " was too narrow and too 
serious : it might properly enough admit both the duties 
and the decencies of lif e, but seemed not to include literary 
speculations, and was in some degree violated by merriment 
and burlesque. What had the Guardian of the Lizards 
to do with clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants, 
IO or with Strada's prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it 
found many contributors, aiid that it was a continuation 
of the " Spectator/* with the same elegance, and the same 
variety, till some unlucky sparkle from a Tory paper set 
Steele's politicks on fire, and wit at once blazed into f action. 
He was soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted the 
" Guardian *' to write the " Englishman.** |ţ 

The papers of Addison are marked in the " Spectator ** 
by one of the Letters in the name of " Clio,*' and in the 
20 ** Guardian '* by a hand ; whether it was, as Tickell pre- 
tends to think, that he was unwilling to usurp the praise 
of others,or as Steele, with far greater likelihood, insinuates, 
that he could not without discontent impart to others any 
of his own. I have heard that his avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great eagemess 
he laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers truly 
comick, with nice discrimination of characters, and accurate 
observation of natural or accidental deviations from pro- 
30 priety ; but it was not supposed that he had tried a comedy 
on the stage, till Steele, after his death, declared him the 
author of the " Drummer ; '* this however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony ; for when Addison 
put the play into his hands, he only told him, it was the 
work of a Oentleman in the Comjpany ; and when it was 
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received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, he was 
probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in bis 
iîoUection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the total silence 
of anj other claimaht, has determined the publick to assign 
it to Addison, and it is now printed witb his other poetrj 
Steele canied the "Drummer" to the playhouse, and 
afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele maj be added the proof sup- 
plied by the play itself , of which the characters are such 
as Addison would have delineated, and the tendency such io 
as Addison would have promoted. That it should have 
been iU received would raise wonder, did we not daily see 
the capricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not aU this time an indifferent spectator of 
publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigences required 
(in 1707), " The present State of the War, and the Neces- 
sity of an Augmentation ; " which, however judicious, 
being written on temporary topicks, and exhibiting no 
peculiar powers, laid hold on no attention, and has naturally 
«unk by its own weight into neglect. This cannot be said 20 
of the few papers entitled "The Whig Examiner," in 
which is employed aU the force of gay malevolence and 
humorous satire. Of this paper, which just appeared and 
expired, Swif t remarks, with exultation, that it ia now down 
among the dead men. He might well rejoice at the death 
of that which he could not have killed. Every reader of 
everj party, since personal malice is past, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only as effusions 
of wit, must wish for more of the " Whig Examiners ; " 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more 30 
vigorously exerted, and on none did the superiority of his 
powers more evidently appear. His " Trial of Count 
TarifE," written to expose the Treaty of Commerce with 
France, Hved no longer than the question that produced it. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive the 
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" Spectator/* at a time indeed by no means favourable to 
literature, when the suc^ession of a new familj to the 
throne filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and con- 
fusion: and either the turbidence of the times, or the 
satiety of the readers, put a stop to the publication, after 
an experiment of eighty numbers, which were afterwards 
coUected into an eighth volume, perhaps more yaluable 
than any one of those that went before it. Addison pro- 
duced more than a f ourth part, and the other contributors 

IO are by no means unworthj of appearing as his associates. 
The time that had passed during the suspension of the 
" Spectator," though it had not lessened his power of 
humour, seems to have increased his disposition to serious- 
ness : the proportion of his religious to his comick papers 
is greater than in the former series. 

The " Spectator," from its recommencement, was pub- 
lished onlj three times a week; and no discriminative 
marks were added to the papers. To Addison Tickell has 
ascribed twenty-three. 

20 The " Spectator " had many contributors ; and Steele, 
whose negligence kept him always in a hurry, when it was 
his turn to fumish a paper, called loudly for the Letters, 
of which Addison, whose materials were more, made little 
use ; having recourse to sketches and hints, the product 
of his former studies, which he now reviewed and com- 
pleted : among these are named by Tickell the " Essays on 
Wit," those on the " Pleasures of the Imagination," and 
the " Criticism on Milton." 

When the House of Hanover took possession of the 

30 throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addison 
would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival of king 
George, he was made secretary to the regency, and was re- 
required by his office to send notice to Hanover that the 
Queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do 
this would not have been difficult to any man but Addison^ 
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who was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, 
and so distracted by choice of expressiou, that the lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. 
Southwell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to dis- 
patch the message. Southwell readily told what was 
necessary, in the common style of business, and valued 
himself upon having done what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the **Freeholder/* a paper 
which he published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1715, 
to the middle of the next year. This was undertaken in io 
defence of the established govemment, sometimes with 
argument, sometimes with mirth. In argument he had 
many equals ; but his humour was singular and match- 
less. Bigotry itself must be delighted with the Tory-Fox- 
hunter. 

There are however some strokes less elegant, and less 
decent ; such as the " Pretender's Journal," in which one 
topick of ridicule is his poverty. This mode of abuse had 
been employed by Milton against king Charles IL 

" — — — — Jacohcei 2o 

Centum exulantis viscera marsupii regis." 

And Oldmixon delights to teii of some alderman of London, 
that he had more money than the exiled princes ; but that 
which might be expected from Milton's savageness, or 
Oldmixon's meanness, was not suitable to the delicacy of 
Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the "Freeholder" too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and is reported to 
have said that the ministry made use of a Iute, when they 
should have caUed for a trumpet. 30 

This year (1716) he married the countess dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very long and 
anxious courtship, perhaps with behaviour not very unlike 
that of Sir Eoger to his disdainful widow ; and who, I am 
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afraid, diverted berself often by playing with liis passion. 
He is said to have first known lier bj becoming tutor to 
her son. "He formed/* said Tonson, " the design of 
getting that ladj, from the time wben he was first recom- 
mended into the family." In what part of his life he ob- 
tained the recommendation, or how long, and in what 
manner he lived in the family, I know not. His advances 
at first were certainly timorous, but grew bolder as his re- 
putation and influence increased ; till at last the lady was 

IO persuaded to marry him, on terms much like those on 
which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
is reported to pronounce, " Daughter, I give thee this man 
for thy slave." The marriage, if uneontradicted report can 
be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it neither 
found them nor made them equaL She always remem- 
bered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to treat 
with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Rowe's 
ballad of the "Despairing Shepherd " is said to have been 
written, either before or after marriage, upon this memo- 

20 rable pair ; and it is certain that Addison has left behind 
h\m no encoura^ement for ambitious Iove. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest elevation, 
being made secretary of state. For this employment he 
might be justly supposed qualified by long practice of 
business, and by his regular ascent through other offices ; 
but expectation is often disappointed ; it is universally 
confessed that he was unequal to the duties of his place. 
In the house of commons he could not speak, and therefore 
was useless to the defence of the govemment. In the 

30 office, says Pope, he could not issue an order without 
losing his time in quest of fine expressions. What he 
gained in rank, he lost in credit ; and, finding by experience 
his own inabUity, was forced to solicit his dismission, with 
a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends 
palliated this relinquishment, of which both friends and 
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enemies knew the tnie reason, with an account of declining 
health, and the necessity of recess and quiet 

He now retumed to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occupations for his future life. He purposed a 
tragedy on thjB death of Socrates; a story of which, as 
Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, and to which I know 
not how Iove could have been appended. There would how- 
ever have been no want either of virtue in the sentiments, 
or eleganee in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the Ghristian io 
Beligion, of which part was published after his death ; 
and he designed to have made a new poetical version of 
the Psahns. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed to a selfish 
motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson; who 
having quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him, said, 
that, when he laid down the secretary's office, he intended 
to take orders, and obtain a bishoprick ; for, said he, I 
always thougkt him a jpriest in his heart, 

That Pope should have thought this con jecture of Tonson 20 
worth remembrance is a proof , but indeed so far as I have 
foiind, the onlj proof, that he retained some malignity 
f rom their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but to guess 
it ; no other mortal ever suspected it ; and Pope might 
have reflected, that a man who had been secretary of state, 
in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a 
bishoprick than by defending Eeligion, or translating the 
Psalms. 

It is related that he had once a design to make an Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as 30 
the writer of highest authority. There was formerly seht 
to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leathersellers Company, 
who was eminent for curiosity and literaturo, a coUection 
of examples selected from Tillotson's works, as Locker 
said, by Addison. It came too late to be of use, so I in- 
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spected it but slightlj, and remember it indistinctlj. I 
thought the passages too short. 

Addison however did not conclude liis life in peaceful 
studies; but relapsed, when he was near his end, to a 
political dispute. 

It so haj^ned that (1718-19) a controversj was agitated, 
with great vehemence, between those friends of long con- 
tinuance, Addison and Steele. It maj be asked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what cause could set 

IO them at variance. The subject of tbeir dispute was of 
great importance. The earl of Sunderland proposed an 
act called the "Peerage BiU," by which the number of 
peers should be fixed, and the king restrained from any 
new creation of nobility, unless when an old f amily should 
be extinct. To this the lords would naturally agree; 
and the king who was yet little acquainted with his own 
prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost indifferent 
to the possessions of the Crown, had been persuaded to 
consent. The only difficulty was found among the com- 

23 mons, who were not likely to approve the perpetuai exclu- 
sion of themselves and their posterity. The bill therefore 
was eagerly opposed, and among others by Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose speech was published. 

The lords might think their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the introduction 
of tw;elve new peers at once, to produce a majority of 
Tories in the last reign ; an act of authority violent enough, 
yet certainly legal, and by no means to be compared with 
that contempt of naţional right, with which some time 

30 afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the commons, 
chosen by the people for three years, chose themselves for 
seven. But, whatever might be the disposition of the 
lords, the people had no wish to increase their power. 
The tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce an Aristocracy ; for a 
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majority in the house of lords, so limited, wonld haye been 
despotick and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded bis politica] passions, 
endeavoTired to alarm the nation bj a pamphlet called 
" The Plebeian ; " to this an answer was pubhshed bj 
Addison, under the title of " The Old Whig," in which it 
is not discovered that Steele was then known to be the 
advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a second 
** Plebeian ; " and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, con- io 
fined himself to his question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent Nothing hitherto was committed against 
the laws of f riendship, or proprieties of decency ; but con- 
trovertists cannot long retain their kindness for each other. 
The " Old Whig " answered the " Plebeian,'* and could not 
f orbear some contempt of " little Bicky, whose trade it was 
to write pamphlets/* Dicky however did not lose his 
settled veneration for his friend; but contented himself 
with quoting some lines of "Cato,** which were at once 
detection and reproof . The biU was laid aside during that 20 
session, and Addison died before the next, in which its 
commitment was rejected by two hundred sixty-five to one 
hundred sixty-seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two iUustrious 
f riends, after so many years past in confidence and endear^ 
ment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
opposition. Such a controversy was Bellum plvsquam 
civile, as Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find 
other advocates ? But, among the uncertainties of the 30 
human state, we are doomed to number the instability of 
friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but f rom the 
"Biographia Britannica." The "Old Whig" is not in- 
serted in Addison's works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell 
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in his " Life ; " why it was omitted the biographers doubt- 
less give the true reason; the fact was too recent, and 
those who had been heated in the contention were not yet 
cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing 
persons, is the great impediment of biography. History 
may be formed from permanent monuments and records ; 
bnt Lives can only be written from personal knowledge, 
which is growing every day less, and in a short time is lost 

IO for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told ; 
and when it might be told, it is no longer known. The 
delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of 
character, and the minute pecnliarities of conduct, are 
soon obliterated; and it is surely better that caprice, 
obstinacy, frolick, and f olly, however they might delight in 
the description, should be silently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and unseasonable detection, a pang 
should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a 
friend. As the process of these narratives is now bringing 

20 me among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself walh- 
ing wpon ashes under which the fire is not extinguished, and 
coming to the time of which it will be proper rather to say 
nothing that is false, than all that is true. 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. — 
Addison had for some time been oppressed by shortness 
of breath, which was now aggravated by a dropsy ; and, 
finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die conf ormably 
to his own precepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates, a 

30 message by the earl of Warwick to Mr. 0c2lj, desiring to 
see him: Quy, who had not visited him for some time 
before, obeyed the summons, and found himself received 
with great kindness. The purpose for which the interview 
had been solicited was then discovered : Addison told him, 
that he had injured him; but that, if he recovered, he 
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would recompense him. What tlie inJTiry was he did not 
explain, nor did Gay ever know ; but supposed that some 
preferment designed for him, had, by Addison's interven- 
tion, been witlilield. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular lif e, 
and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did 
not want respect, had very diligently endeavoured to 
reclaîm him ; but his arguments and expostulations had 
no effect One experiment, however, remained to be tried : 
when he found his life near its end, he directed the young io 
lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great tender- 
ness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, I have sent for 
you that you may see how a Christian can die. What effect 
this awf ui scene had on the earl I know not ; he likewise 
died himself in a short time. 

In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his f riend are these lines : 

" He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! toc high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die." 

In which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this moving 
interview. 20 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the pub- 
lication of his works, and dedicated them on his death- 
bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at 
HoUand-house, leaving no child but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the resent- 
ment of party has transmitted no charge of any crime. 
He was not one of those who are praised only af ter death ; 
for his merit was so generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having observed that his election passed without a contest, 
adds, that if he had proposed himself for king, he would 30 
hardly have been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness 
for the merit of his opponents : when he was secretary in 
Ireland, he refused to intermit his acquaintance with Swift* 
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Oî his habits, or externai manners, notbing is so often 
mentioned as that timorous or sullen tacitumitj, which 
his friends called modestj by too mild a name. Steele 
mentions witb great tendemess "that remarkable bash- 
f ubiess, which is a cloak that hides and muffles merit ; *' 
and tells us, that "his abilities were covered onlj by 
modesty, which doubles the beauties which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed." Chester- 
field aflSrms, that "Addison was the most timorous and 

IO aukward man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking 
of his own deficience in conversation, used to say of him- 
self, that, with respect to intellectual wealth, "he could 
draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a 
guinea in his pocket/* 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by 
that want was often obstructed and distressed; that he 
was oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity, 
every testimony concurs to prove ; but Chesterfield's repre- 
sentation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot be 

20 supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversation and 
practice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his 
usefulness and dexterity, became secretary of state ; and 
who died at f orty-seven, after having not only stood long 
in the highest rank of wit and literaturo, but filled one of 
the most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived, had reason to lament his 
obstinacy of silence ; for " he was," says Steele, " above all 
men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in such 
perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night spent 

30 with him apart from all the world, that I had had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful 
than any other man ever possessed." This is the fondness 
of a friend; let us hear what is told us by a rival. 
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" Addison's conversation," says Pope, " had sometliing in 
it more charming than I have found in any other man. 
But this was only when familiar : bef ore strangers, or per- 
liaps a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
silence." 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be 
the first name in modem wit; and, with Steele to echo 
him, used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve 
defended against them. There is no reason to doubt that io 
he suffered too much pain from the prevalence of Pope's 
poetical reputation ; nor is it without strong reason sus- 
pected, that by some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to 
obstruct it; Pope was not the only man whom he in- 
sidiously injured, thongh the only man of whom he could 
be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him 
with conscioTis excellence. Of very extensive learning he 
has indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
acquaintance with the sciences, and to have read little 20 
except Latin and French ; but of the Latin poets his 
"Dialogues on Medals" shew that he had perused the 
works with great diligence and skilL The abundance of 
his own mind left him little need of adventitious senti- 
ments; his wit always could suggest what the occasion 
demanded. He had read with criticai eyes the important 
volume of human life, and knew the heart of man from 
the depths of stratagem to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. " This,'' 
says Steele, " was particular in this writer, that, when he 30 
had taken his resolution, or made his plan for what he de- 
signed to write, he would walk about a room, and dictate 
it into language with as much freedom and ease as any one 
could write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
grammar of what he dictated." 
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Pope, who can be less suspected of f avoiiring his memory, 
declares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow and 
scrupulous in correcting ; that many of his " Spectators " 
were written very fast, and sent immediately to the press ; 
and that it seemed to be for his advantage not to have 
time for much revisal. 

" He would alter," says Pope, " any thing to please his 
friends, before publication; but would not retouch his 
pieces afterwards : and I believe not one word in * Cato,' 
IO to which I made an objection, was sufPered to stand." 

The last line of " Cato " is Pope*s, having been originally 
written 

** And, oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life." 

Pope might have made more objections to the six con- 
cluding lines. In the first couplet the words from hence 
are improper ; and the second line is taken from Dryden's 
" Virgil." Of the next couplet, the first verse being in- 
cluded in the second, is therefore useless ; and in the third 
Discord is made to produce Strife, 

20 Of the course of Addison's familiar day, before his 
marriage. Pope has given a detail. He had in the house 
with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief com- 
panions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, 
and colonel Brett. With one or other of these he always 
breakfasted. He studied all morning; then dined at a 
tavem, and went afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the countess of Warwick's 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- 
house on the south side of Eussel-street, about two doors 

30 from Covent-garden. Here it was that the wits of that 
time used to assemble. It is said, that when Addison had 
suffered any vexation from the countess, he withdrew the 
company from Button' s house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavem, where 
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he often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle, 
discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashf ulness for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison 
was first seduced to excess by the manumission which lie 
obtained from the servile timiditj of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, will deşire to set loose his 
powers of conversation ; and who, that ever asked succour 
from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being 
enslaved by his auxiliary ? io 

Among those friends it was that Addison displayed the 
elegance of his coUoquial accomplishments, which may 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The* 
remark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an evening 
in his company, declared that he was a parson in a tye-wig, 
can detract little from his character ; he was always re- 
served to strangers, and was not incited ito uncommon 
' freedom by a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar manners, 
the intervention of sixty years has now debarred us. Steele 20 
once promised Congreve and the publick a complete de- 
scription of his character ; but the promises of authors are 
like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swif t has preserved. 
It was his practice when he found any man invincibly 
wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, and sink 
him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of mischief was 
admired by Stella ; and Swif t seems to approve her 30 
admiration. 

His works will supply some Information. It appears 
from his various pictures of the world, that, with all his 
bashfulness, he had conversed with many distinct classes 
of men, had surveyed their ways with very diligent obser- 
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vation, and marked with great aciitenesB tlie effects of 
different modes of life. He was a man in whose presence 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger ; quick in discem- 
ing whatever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling 
to expose it. There are, says Steele, in hia wrUinga many 
ohliqiie strokes upon some of the wUtiest men of the age, His 
delight was more to excite merriment than detestation, and 
he detects foUies rather than crimes. 

If any jndgement be made, from his books, of his moral 

IO character, nothing wiU be found but purity and excellenee. 
Knowledge of mankind indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison, will shew, that to write, and to live, are very 
different. Manj who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Tet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's profes- 
sions and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst 
that storm of faction in which most of his life was passed, 
thongh his station made him conspicuous, and his activity 
made him formidable, the character given him by his 
f riends was never contradicted by his enemies : of those 

20 with whom interest or opinion united him, he had not only 
the esteem, but the kindness; and of others, whom the 
violence of opposition drove against him, though he might 
lose the Iove, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the side of virtue and religion. He not only made the 
proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others; and 
from his time it has been generally subservient to the 
cause of reason and of truth. He has dissipated the pre- 
judice that had long connected gaiety with vice, and easi- 

30 ness of manners with laxity of principles. He has restored 
virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
ashamed. This is an elevation of literary character, a^ove 
all GreeJc, ahove all Roman fame. No greater felicity can 
genius attain than that of having purified intellectual 
pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
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licentiousness ; of having taught a succession of writers to 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, if 
I may use expressions jet more awf ui, of having tumed 
many to righteousness. 

Addison, in liis life, and for some time afterwards, was 
considered by the greater part of readers as supremely ex- 
celling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his repnta- 
tion may be probably ascribed to the advancement of his 
fortune : when, as Swif t observes, he became a statesman, 
and saw poets waiting at his levee, it is no wonder that io 
praise was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may 
be more honourably ascribed to his personal character : he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, 
was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame ; and Addison is to pass through futurity protected 
only by his genius. Every name which kindness or in- 
terest once raised too high, is in danger, lest the next 
age should, by the vengeance of criticism, sink it in the 
same proportion. A great writer has lately styled him an 20 
indiferent poetj and a worse critick. 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be 
confessed that it has not often those f elicities of diction 
which give lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of senti- 
ment that animates diction : there is little of ardour, vehe- 
mence, or transport ; there is very rarely the awf ulness of 
grandeur, and not very often the splendour of elegance. 
He thinks justly; but he thinks faintly. This is his 
general character ; to which, doubtless, many single pas- 
sages will f umish exceptions. 30 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely 
sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely entangled in 
absurdity. He did not trust his powers enough to be 
negligent. There is in most of his compositions a calm- 
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ness and equabilitj, deliberate and cautions, sometimes 
with little that delights, but seldom with any thing that 
offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his Poems to Dryden, to 
Somers, and to the King. His " Ode on St. Cecilia " has 
been imitated by Pope, and has sometbing in it of Drjden's 
vigour. Of his " Account of the English Poets," he used 
to speak as a poor thing \ but it is not worse than his 
usual străin. He has said, not very judiciouslj, in his 
IO character of Waller : 

" Thy verse could shew ev'n Cromweirs innocence, 
And compliment the storms that bere him hence. 
O ! had thy Muse not come an age toc soon, 
But aeen great Nassau on the British throne, 
How had his triumph glitter*d in thy page ! — " 

What is this but to say that he who could compliment 
Cromwell had been the proper poet for king William? 
Addison however never printed the piece. 

The " Letter from Italy " has been always praised, but 
23 has never been praised beyond its merit. It is more cor- 
rect, with less appearance of labour, and more elegant, 
with less ambition of ornament, than any other of his 
poems. There is however one broken metaphor, of which 
notice may properly be taken : 

" Fir'd with that name — 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler străin." 

To hriâle a goddeaa is no very delicate idea ; but why must 
she be hridled ? because she longa to launch ; an act which 
30 was never hindered by a hridle ; and whither will she 
launch ? into a nobler străin, She is in the first line a 
horse, in the second a hoat ; and the care of the poet is to 
keep his horse or his hoat from singing, 

The next composition is the far-famed "Campaign," 
which Dr. Warton has termed a Gazette in Bhyme, with 
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harshness not often used by the good-nature of his criti- 
cism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, let us con- 
sider that War is a frequent subject of Poetry, and tben 
enquire wbo bas described it witb more justness and f orce. 
Many of our own writers tried tbeir powers upon tbis year 
of victory, jet Addison's is confessedly tbe best perfor- 
mance ; bis poem is tbe work of a man not blinded bj tbe 
dust of leaming : bis images are not borrowed merely f rom 
books. Tbe superiority wbicb be confers upon bis bero is 
not personal prowess, and mighty bone, but deliberate in- io 
trepidity, a calm command of bis passions, and tbe power 
of Consulting bis own mind in tbe midst of danger. Tbe 
rejection and contempt of fiction is raţional and manly. 

It may be observed tbat tbe last line is imitated by 
Pope: 

" Marlb'rough*8 exploits appear divinely bright — 
Kais'd of tbemselves, their genuine charms tbey boast, 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most." 

Tbis Pope bad in bis tbougbts ; but, not knowing bow to 
use wbat was not bis own, be spoiled tbe tbougbt wben be 20 
bad borrowed it : 

" The well-sung woes shall soothe my ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most." 

Marţial exploits may be painted ; perbaps woea may be 
paint ed ; but tbey are surely not painted by being well- 
srmg : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 
No passage in tbe "Campaign" bas been more often 
mentioned tban tbe simile of tbe Angel, wbicb is said in 
" Tbe Tatler " to be one of the nohlest thoughta that ever 
entered into the heart of man, and is tberef ore wortby of 30 
attentive consideration. Let it be first enquired wbetber it 
be a simile. A poetical simile is tbe discovery of Hkeness 
between two actions, in tbeir general nature dissimilar, or 
of causes terminating by diferent operations in some re- 
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semblance of effect. But the mention of another like con- 
sequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a 
like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
not a simile to saj that the Thames waters fields, as the 
Po waters fields ; or that as Hecla Tomits flames in Ice- 
land, so JStna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says 
of Pindar, that he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, 
as a river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain ; or 
of himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poetica! 

IO decorati6ns, as the bee wanders to coUect honey ; he, in 
either case, produces a simile ; the mind is impressed with 
the resemblance of things generally unlike, as unlike as 
intellect and body. But if Pindar had been described as 
writing with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or 
Horace had told that he reviewed and finished his own 
poetry with the same care as Isocrates polished his orations, 
instead of similitude he would have exhibited almost iden- 
tity ; he would have given the same portraits with different 
names. In the poem now examined, when the English are 

20 represented as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of 
attack and perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy of 
courage, and yigour of onset, is well illustrated by the sea 
that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of HoUand. 
This is a simile : but when Addison, having celebrated the 
beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us that Achilles thus 
was formed with every grace, here is no simile, but a mere 
exemplification. A simile may be compared to lines con- 
verging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines ap- 
proach from greater distance : an exemplification may be 

30 considered as two parallel lines which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and peiformed by both 
in the same manner. Marlborough teachea the hattle to 
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rage ; the angel directa the storm : Marlborough is unmoved 
in peaceftd thought ; the angel is caVm and serene : Marl- 
borougli stands unmoved amidst the shock of hoaţa; the 
angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The lines on Marl- 
borough are just and noble ; but the simile gives almost 
the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was 
remote from vulgar conceptions, and required great labour 
of research, or dexteritj of application. Of this, Dr. 
Madden, a name which Ireland ought to honour, once io 
gave me his opinion. If I had aet, said he, ten achool-hoya 
to write on the battle of Blenheim, and eight had hrought me 
the Angel, I ahould not have heen aurpriaed, 

The opera of "Rosamond," though it is seldom men- 
tioned, is one of the first of Addison's compositions. The 
subject is well-chosen, the fiction is pleasing, and the praise 
of Marlborough, for which the scene gives an opportunity, 
is, what perhaps every human excellence must be, the pro- 
duct of good-luck improved by genius. The thoughts are 
sometimes great, and sometimes tender ; the versification 20 
is easy and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little temptation to 
load with expletive epithets. The dialogue seems com- 
monly better than the songs. The two comick characters 
of Sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are 
yet such as the poet intended. Sir Trusty's account of the 
death of Eosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The 
whole drama is airy and elegant ; engaging in its process, 
and pleasing in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated 
the lighter parts of poetry, he would probably have 30 
excelled. ' 

The tragedy of "Cato," which, contrary to the rule 
observed in selecting the works of other poets, has by the 
weight of its character forced its way into the late coUec- 
tion, is unquestionably the noblest production of Addison's 
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genius. Of a work so mucii read, it is difficult to say any 
thing new. About things on which the public thinks long, 
it commonly attains to think right ; and of " Cato " it has 
been not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 
dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just senti- 
ments in elegant language, than a representation of natural 
affections, or of any state probable or possible in human 
lif e. Nothing here excUes or asswages emotion ; bere is no 
magical power of raising phantasticJc terror or wild anxiety, 

IO The events are expected without solicitude, and are remem- 
bered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no 
care : we consider not what they are doing, or what they 
are suffering ; we wish only to know what they have to say. 
Cato is a being above our solicitude ; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we leave to their care with heed- 
less confidence. To the rest, neither gods nor men can 
have much attention ; for there is not one amongst them 
that strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But they 
are made the vehicles of such sentiments and such expres- 

20 sion, that there is scarcely a scene in the play which the 
reader does not wish to impress on his memory. 

When " Cato " was shewn to Pope, he advised the author 
to prinţ it, without any theatrical exhibition; supposing 
that it would be read more f avourably than heard. Addi- 
son declared himself of the same opinion ; but urged the 
importunity of his friends for its appearance on the stage. 
The emulation of parties made it successful beyond expec- 
tation, and its success has introduced or confirmed among 
us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffecting 

30 elegance, and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the 
censure of common mortals, had no other effect than to 
harden Dennis in fixed disUke ; but his dislike was not 
merely capricious. He found and shewed many faults : 
he shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them 
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with acuteness, such as ought to rescue bis criticism 
f rom oblivion ; tbough, at last, it will have no other life 
than it derives from the work which it endeavours to 
oppress. 

Wliy he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, 
he gives his reason, bj remarking, that 

" A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when 
it appears that that applanse is natural and spontaneons ; 
bnt that little regard is to be had to it, when it is affected 
and artificial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory io 
have had vast and violent runs, not one has been excellent, 
f ew have been tolerable, most have been scandalous. When 
a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judgement, and 
who feels he has genius, that poet presnmes upon his own 
merit, and scoms to make a cabal. That people come 
coolly to the representation of such a tragedy, without any 
violent expectation, or delusive imagination, or invincible 
prepossession ; that such an audience is liable to receive 
the impressions which the poem shall naturally make in 
them, and to judge by their own reason, and their own 20 
judgements, and that reason and judgement are calm and 
serene, not formed by nature to make proselytes, and to 
controul and lord it over the imaginations of other s. But 
that when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he has 
neither genius nor judgement, he has recourse to the 
making a party, and he endeavours to make up in industry 
what is wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical craft 
the absence of poetical art : that such an author is humbly 
contented to raise men's passions by a plot without doors, 
since he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon 30 
the stage. That party and passion, and prepossession, are 
clamorous and tumultuous things, and so much the more 
clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more erro- 
neous : that they domineer and tyrannize over the imagi- 
nations of persons who want judgement, and sometimes 
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too of those who have it ; and, like a fierce and outrageous 
torrent, bear down all opposition before them." 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; wliich 
is always one of his favourite principles. 

" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by the 
exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate the Divine 
Dispensation, and to inculcate a particular Providence. 
'Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wicked 
sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that is 

IO i>ermitted by the Govemour of the world, to shew, from the 
attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a compensa- 
tion in f uturity, to prove the immortality of the human 
soul, and the certainty of future rewards and punishments. 
But the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than 
the reading, or the representation ; the whole extent of 
their entity is circumscribed by those; and therefore, 
during that reading or representation, according to their 
merits or demerits, they must be punished or rewarded. 
If this is not done, there is no imparţial distribution of 

20 poetical justice, no instructive lecture of a particular Pro- 
vidence, and no imitation of the Divine Dispensation. 
And yet the author of this tragedy does not only run 
counter to this, in the fate of his principal character; 
but every where, throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and 
vice triumph : for not only Cato is vanquished by CsBsar, 
but the treachery and perfidiousness of Syphax prevails 
over the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba ; and 
the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Portius over the 
generous frankness and open-heartedness of Marcus." 

30 Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
punished and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often 
prospers in real lif e, the poet is certainly at liberty to give 
it prosperity on the stage. For if poetry has an imitation 
of reality, how are its laws broken by exhibiting the world 
in its true form ? The stage may sometimes gratify our 
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wishes ; but, if it be truly the mirror of life, it ought to 
shew us sometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters that they are not 
natural, or reasonable ; but as heroes and beroines are not 
beings that are seen everj day, it is bard to find upon 
what principles their conduct shall be tried. It is, how- 
ever, not useless to consider what he says of the manner in 
which Cato receives the account of bis son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot more 
in nature than that of bis son and Lucia in the third. Cato ro 
receives the news of bis son's death not only witb drj eyes 
but witb a sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page sbeds 
tears for the calamity of bis country, and does the same 
tbing in the next page upon the bare apprebension of the 
danger of bis friends. Now, since the Iove of one's 
country is the Iove of one*s countrymen, as I bate sbewn 
upon anotber occasion, I deşire to ask these questions : Of 
all our countrymen, which do we Iove most, those whom we 
know, or those whom we know not ? And of those whom 
we know, which do we cberisb most, our friends or our 20 
enemies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us? 
those wbo are related to us, or those who are not ? And of 
all our relations, for which have we most tendemess, for 
those wbo are near to us, or for those wbo are remote ? 
And of our near relations, which are the nearest, and con- 
sequently the dearest to us, our offspring or others ? Our 
offspring, most certainly ; as nature, or in other words 
Providence, bas wisely contrived for the preservation of 
mankind. Now, does it not f oUow, from what bas been said, 
that for a man to receive the news of bis son's death witb 30 
dry eyes, and to weep at the same time for the calamities of 
bis country, is a wretched affectation, and a miserable in- 
consistency ? Is not that, in plain Englisb, to receive witb 
dry eyes tke news of the deaths of those for whose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same time to 
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shed tears for those for whose sakes our country is not a 
name so dear to us ? " 

But this formidable assailant is least resistible when he 
attacks the probability of the action, and the reasonable- 
ness of the plan. Every criticai reader must remark, that 
Addison has, witb a scrupulosity almost unexampled on the 
English stage, confined himseK in time to a single day, and 
in place to rigorous unity. The scene never changes, and 
the whole action of the plây passes in the great hali of 

IO Cato's house at XJtica. Much therefore is done in the hali, 
for which any other place had been more fit ; and this im- 
propriety affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of triumph. The passage is long; but as 
such disquisitions are not common, and the objections are 
skilf ully f ormed and vigorously urged, those who delight in 
criticai controversy will not think it tedious. 

" XJpon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes but 
one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, and then 
the two politicians are at it immediately. They lay their 

20 heads together, with their snuff-boxes in their hands, as 
Mr. Bayes has it, and feague it away. But, in the midst 
of that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable cau- 
tion to Sempronius : 

** * Syph, But is it tnie, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is call'd together ? Gods ! thou must be cautious, 
Cato has piercing eyes. ' 

There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, in meeting 
in a govemor's own hali to carry on their plot against him. 
Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose they had 
30 none of his ears, or they would never have talked at this 
f oolish rate so near : 

" * Gods ! thou must be cautious.* 
Oh ! jes, very cautious : for if Cato should overhear you, 
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and turn you off for politicians, Csesar would never take 
you ; no, Csesar would never take you. 

" When Cato, Act II., tums the senators out of the hali, 
upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the result of their 
debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is neither 
reasonable nor civil. Juba might certainly have better 
been made acquainted with the result of that debate in 
some private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
driven upon this absurdity to make way for another ; and 
that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of io 
her father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, 
in the same Act, the invective of Syphax against the 
Eomans and Cato ; the advice that he gives Juba, in her 
father's hali, to bear away Marcia by f orce ; and his brutal 
and clamorous rage upon his refusal, and at a time when 
Cato was scarce out of sight, and perhaps not out of hear- 
ing; at least, some of his guards or domesticks must 
necessarily be supposed to be within hearing ; is a thing 
that is so far from being probable, that it is hardly 
possible. 20 

" Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back once more 
in the same moming to the govemor*s hali, to carry on the 
conspiracy with Syphax against the govemor, his country, 
and his family ; which is so stupid, that it is below the 
wisdom of the O — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even 
Eustace Commins himself would never have gone to 
Justice-hall, to have conspired against the govemment. If 
officers at Portsmouth should lay their heads together, 
in order to the carrying off J — G — 's niece or daughter, 
would they meet in J — G — 's hali, to carry on that con- 30 
spiracy ? There would be no necessity for their meeting 
there, at least till they came to the execution of their plot, 
because there would be other places to meet in. There 
would be no probability that they should meet there, 
because there would be places more private and more com- 
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modious. Now there ought to be notliing in a tragical 
action but what is necessarj or probable. 

'* But treason is not the onlj thing that is carried on in 
this hali : that and Iove, and philosophj, take their tums 
in it, without any manner of necessity or probability 
occasioned by the action, as duly and as regularly, without 
interrupting one another, as if there were a triple league 
between them, and a mutual agreement that each should 
give place to and make way for the other, in a due and 
IO orderly succession. 

** We now come to the third Act. Sempronius, in this 
Act, comes into the govemor's hali, with the leaders of the 
mutiny : but as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, who but 
just before had acted like an unparalleled knave, discovers 
himseK, like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in the 
conspiracy. 

** * Semp, Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
TheyVe thrown negleoted by : but if it fails, 
20 They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 

Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death. — ' 

"'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are 
none there but friends: but is that possible at such k 
juncture ? Can a parcei of rogues attempt to assassinate 
the govemor of a town of war, in his own house, in mid- 
day, and after they are discovered and defeated, can there 
be none near them but friends ? Is it not plain from these 
words of Sempronius, 

30 " * Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death — * 

and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of 
command, that those guards were within ear-shot ? Be- 
hold Sempronius then palpably discovered. How comes it 
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to pass, then, tliat, instead of being hanged up with the 
rest, lie remains secure in the governor's liall, and there 
carries on his conspiracy against the govemment, tlie third 
time in the same day, with his old comrade Syphax ? who 
enters at the same time that the gnards are carrying 
away the leaders, big with the news of the defeat of 
Sempronius ; though where he had his intelligence so soon 
is difficult to imagine. And now the reader may expect a 
very extraordinary scene : there is not abundance of spirit 
indeed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom io 
more than enough to supply all defects. 

** * Syph. Our first design, my friend, has prov'd abortive ; 
StUl there remains an after-game to play : 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
Snuflf up the winds, and long to scour the desart : 
Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
We'U force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard. 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 
A day will bring us into CaBsar's câmp. 

Semp, Confusion ! I have fail'd of half my purpose ; 20 

Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind.* 

" Well ! but though he tells us the haK-purpose that he 
has fail'd of, he does not teii us the haK that he has 
carried. But what does he mean by 

" * Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? ' 

He is now in her own house ; and we have neither seen her 
nor heard of her any where else since the play began. But 
now let us hear Syphax : 

** * What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 

And huny her away by manly force ? ' 30 

But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out? 
They talk as if she were as bard to be found as a bare in 
a frosty morning. 

" ' Semp, But how to gain admission ? 
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" Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

** * But how to gain admission ? for access 
Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers.* 

But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ? For he was owned 
and received as a lover neither by the father nor by the 
daughter. Well ! but let that pass. Sjphax puts Sem- 
pronius out of pain immediately ; and, being a Numidian, 
abounding in wiles, supplies hira with a stratagem for 
admission, that, I believe, is a non-pareille : 

IO ** * Syph. Thou shalt have Juba's dress, and Juba's guards ; 
The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them.' 

" Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full day 
at Cato's house, where they were both so very well known, 
by having Juba's dress and his guards : as if one of the 
marshals of France could pass for the duke of Bavaria, at 
noon-day, at Versailles, by having his dress and liveries. 
But how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to 
young Juba's dress? Does he serve him in a double 
20 capacity, as general and maşter of his wardrobe ? But 
why Juba's guards? For the devii of any guards has 
Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a mighty 
politick invention, yet, methinks, they might have done 
without it: for, since the advice that Syphax gave to 
Sempronius was, 

** * To hurry her away by manly force,* 

in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at 
the lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an im- 
pertinent disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. But 
30 Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. He extols to 
the skies the invention of old Syphax : 

" * Sempr, Heavens ! what a thought was there ! ' 

" Now I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as good 
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as my word. Did I not teii him, that I would lay before 
him a very wise scene ? 

" But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
scenery of the Pourth Act, which may shew the absurdities 
which the author has run into, through the indiscreet 
observance of the Unity of Place. I do not remember that 
Aristotle has said any thing expressiy conceming the 
Unity of Place. "Tis true, implicitly he has said enough 
in the rules which he has laid down for the Chorus. For, 
by making the Chorus an essential part of Tragedy, and io 
by bringing it on the stage immediately after the opening 
of the scene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, 
he has so determined and fixed the place of action, that it 
was impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to break 
through that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modern 
tragic poet can preserve the imity of place, without destroy- 
ing the probability of the incidents, 'tis always best for 
him to do it ; because, by the preservation of that unity, 
as we have taken notice above, he adds grace, and clean- 
ness, and comeliness, to the representation. But since 20 
there are no express rules about it, and we are under no 
compulsion to keep it, since we have no Chorus as the 
Grecian poet had; if it cannot be preserved, without 
rendering the greater part of the incidents unreasonable 
and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, 'tis cer- 
tainly better to break it. 

" Now comes buUy Sempronius, comically accoutred and 
equipped with his Numidian dress and his Numidian 
guards. Let the reader attend to him with all his ears ; 
for the words of the wise are precious : 30 

** * Sempr, The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert.* 

" Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be 
lodged, since we have not heard one word, since the play 
began, of her being at all out of harbour : and if we con- 
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sîder the discourse with which she and Lucia begin the 
Act, we have reason to believe tliat they had hardly been 
talking of such matters in the street. However, to plea- 
sure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer is 
lodged : 

** * The deer is lodg'd, IVe track'd her to her covert.* 

** If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion had 
he to track her, when he had so manj Numidian dogs at 
his heels, which, with one halloo, he might have set upon 

IO her haunches ? If he did not see her in the open field, 
how could he possibly track her? Jî he had seen her 
in the street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
since through the street she must be carried at last? 
Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon his business, 
and upon the present danger ; instead of meditating and 
eontriying how he shall pass with his mistress through the 
southem gate, where her brother Marcus is upon the guard, 
and where she would certainly prove an impediment to him, 
which is the Eoman word for the haggage ; instead of doing 

20 this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with whimsies : 

" * Sempr. How will the young Numidian rave to see 
His mistress lost ! If aught could glad my soul, 
Beyond th* enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
*Twould be to torture that young gay Barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes, 'tis he, 
Tis Juba's seif ! There is but one way left ! 
He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards/ 

" Pray, what are those Ma guards ? I thought at present, 
30 that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, and had 
been dangling after his heels. 

" But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's clothes, and with 
Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, in order to pass for Juba, 
in a place where they were both so very well known : he 
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meets J^ba there, and resolves to murder him with his 
own guafds. Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, 
he threatens them : 

** * Hah ! Bastarda, do you tremble ! 
Or act like men, or by yon azure heav'n ! * 

** But tbe giiards still remaining restive, Sempronius him- 
seK attacks Juba, while each of the guards is representing 
Mr. Spectator's sign of the Guper, awed, it seems, and 
terrified by Sempronius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, 
and takes his own army prisoners, and carries them in io 
triumph away to Cato. Now I would fain know, if any 
part of Mr, Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as 
this? 

" XJpon hearing the clash of swords. Lucia and Marcia 
come in. The question is, why no men come in upon hear- 
ing the npise of swords in the govemor's hali ? Where was 
the governor himseK ? Where were his guards ? Where 
were his servants ? Such an attempt as this, so near the 
person of a governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an hour after 20 
Sempronius was killed, we find none of those appear, who 
were the likeliest in the world to be alarmed ; and the 
noise of swords is made to draw only two poor women 
thither, who were most certain to run away from it. Upon 
Lucia and Marcia's coming in. Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman: 

** * Luc. Sure 'twas the dash of swords ! my troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and akes at every sound ! * 

" And immediately her old whimsy retums upon her : 30 

" * O Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 
I die away with horror at the thonght.' 

*' She fancies that there can be no cutting-of-throats, but it 
must be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know 

E 
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what is comical. Well ! upon this thej spy the body of 
Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded bj the habit, it seems, 
takes him for Juba ; for, says she, 

** * The face is muffled up within the garment/ 

"Now how a man could fight, and fall with his face 
muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little hard to con- 
ceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that he knew 
this ; it was by his face then : his face therefore was not 

IO muffled. XJpon seeing this man with the muffled face, 
Marcia falls a-raving; and, owning her passion for the 
supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tip-toe : 
for I cannot imagine how any one can enter listening, in 
any other posture. I would fain know how it came to 
pass, that during all this time he had sent nobody, no not 
so much as a candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body 
of Sempronius. Well! but let us regard him listening. 
Having left his apprehension behind him, he, at first, 

20 applies what Marcia says to Sempronius. But finding at 
last, with much ado, that he himself is the happy man, he 
quits his eve-dropping, and discovers himseK just time 
enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
whom the moment before he had appeared so jealous ; and 
greedily intercepts the bliss, which was fondly designed for 
one who could not be the better for it. But here I must 
ask a question : how comes Juba to listen here, who had 
not listened before throughout the play ? Or, how comes 
he to be the only person of this tragedy who listens, when 

30 Iove and treason were so oft^n talked in so publick a place 
as a hali ? I am af raid the author was driven upon all 
these absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake 
of Marcia ; which, after all, is much below the dignity of 
tragedy, as any thing is which is the effect or result of trick. 
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" But let us come to the soenery of the Pifth Act. Cato 
appears first upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful postnre; 
in his hand Plato's treatise on the ' Immortalitj of the 
Soul/ a drawn sword on the table by him. Now let us 
consider the place in which this sight is presented to us. 
The place, forsooth, is a long hali. Let us suppose, that 
anj one should place himself in this posture, in the midst 
of one of our halls in London ; that he should appear solua, 
in a sudden posture, a drawn sword on the table by him ; 
in his hand Plato's treatise on the * Immortality of the io 
Soul,' translated lately by Bemard Lintot: I deşire the 
reader to consider, whether such a person as this would 
pass with them who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great 
philoflopher, or a general, or for some whimsical person 
who fancied himself all these; and whether the people, who 
belonged to the f amily, would think that such a person had 
a design upon their midrif s or his own ? 

"In short, that Cato should sit long enough, in the afore- 
said posture, in the midst of this large hali, to read over 
Plato's treatise on the * Immortality of the Soul,' which is a 20 
lecture of two long hours ; that he should propose to himself 
to be private there upon that occasion ; that he should be 
angry with his son for intruding there; then, that he should 
leave this hali upon the pretence of sleep, give himself the 
mortal wound in his bedchamber, and then be brought 
back into that hali to expire, purely to shew his good- 
breeding, and save his f riends the trouble of coming up to 
his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be improbable, 
incredible, impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dryden ex- 30 
presses it, perhaps too much horseplay in his raillery ; but 
if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. Yet as 
we Iove better to be pleased than to be taught, " Cato " is 
read, and the critick is neglected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of absur- 
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dity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the sentiments 
of '' Cato ; " but he then amused himself with pettj cavils, 
and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaUer poems, no particular mention is 
necessaiy ; they liave little that can employ or require a 
critick. The parallel of the Princes and Gods, in his 
verses to Kneller, is often happy, but is too well known to 
be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want 
IO the exactness of a schohir. That he understood his authors 
cannot be doubted ; but his versions will not teach others 
to understand them, being too licentiouslj paraphrastical. 
They are however, for the most part, smooth and easy ; 
and, what is the first excellence of a translator, such as 
may be read with pleasure by those who do not know the 
originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a mind 
too judicious to commit f aults, but not sufficiently vigorous 
to attain excellence/ He has sometimes a striking line, or 
20 a shining para^raph ; but in the whole he is warm rather 
than fervid, and shews more dexterity than strength. He 
was however one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden, he 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often disso- 
nant ; in his Georgick he admits broken lines. He uses 
both triplets and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his translations than his other works. The mere struc- 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much of his 
care. But his lines are very smooth in " Eosamond," and 
30 too smooth in " Cato.*' 

Addison is now to be considered as a critick ; a name 
which the present generation is scarcely willing to allow 
him. His criticism is condemned as tentative or experi- 
mental, rather than scientifick, and he is considered as 
deciding by taste rather than by principles. 
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It is not uncommon for those who hare j^own wise by 
the labour of others, to add a little of their own, and over- 
look their masters. Addison isv now despised by sbme 
who perhaps would never bave seen bis defecta, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That he always wrote as he 
would think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed ; 
bis instructions were such as the character of bis readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which now circu- 
lates in common talk, was in bis time rarely to be found. 
Mennot professing leaming were not ashamed of ignorance ; io 
and in the female world, any acquaintance with books was 
distinguisbed only to be censured. His purpose was to 
infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected con- 
veyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not 
lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
shewed them their defects, he shewed them likewise that 
they might be easily supplied. His attempt succeeded; 
enquiry was awakened, and comprehension expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and from 20 
, his time to our own, life bas been gradually exalted, and 
conversation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism 
over his Prefaces with very little parcimony ; but, though he 
sometimes condescendedtobe somewhat familiar, bis manner 
was in general too scholastick for those who had yet their 
rudiments to leam, and found it not easy to understand 
their maşter. His observations were framed rather for 
those that were learning to write, than for those that read 
only to talk. 30 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose re- 
marks being superficial, might be easily understood, and 
being just, might prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had he presented *' Paradise Lost " to the publick with all 
the pomp of system and severity of science, the criticism 
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woold perhaps have been admired, and the poem still have 
been neglected; but bv the blandishineiits of gentleness 
a^d facility, he bas made Milton an universal favourite, 
witb wbom readers of every class tbink it necessary to be 
pleased. 

He desoended now and tben to lower disquisitions ; and 
by a serious displaj of tbe beauties of " Chevy Chase," 
exposed himdelf to the ridicule of Wagstaff, who bestowed 
a like pompous character on " Tom Thumb ; " and to the 

locontempt of Dennis, who, considering the fundamental 
position of his criticism, that ** Chevy Chase " pleases, and 
ought to please, because it is natural, observes, " that there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, 
which soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which f orsakes nature in 
quest of something unsuitable ; and by imbecillity, which 
degrades nature by faintness and diminution, by obscuring 
its appearances, and weakening its effects." In " Chevy 
Chase " there is not much of either bombast or affectation; 

20 but there is chill and lifeless imbecillity. The story cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less impres- 
sion on the mind. 

Before the prof ound observers of the present race repose 
too securely on the consciousness of their superiority to 
Addison, let them consider his "Remarks on Ovid," in 
which may be found specimens of criticism sufficiently 
subtle and refined ; let them peruse likewise his Essays on 
•* Wit," and on the " Pleasures of Imagination," in which 
he founds art on the base of nature, and draws the prin- 

30 ciples of invention from dispositions inherent in the mind 
of man, with skill and elegance, such as his contemners 
will not easily attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed 
to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, 
which, as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so 
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happily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domestick 
scenes and dailj occurrences. He never outdeps the modesty 
of nature, nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies Ufe with so much 
fidelity, that he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his ex-* 
hibitions have an air so much original, that it is difficult 
to suppose them not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastick or superstitious: io 
he appears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical; 
his moraUty is neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably 
rigid. AII the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency 
of argument, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his being. 
Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom of a vision, 
sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; sometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a thousand 
dresses, and in all is pleasing. 20 

** Miile habet oraatus, miile decenter habet." 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 
subjects not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; pure 
without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 
tion; always equable, and always easy, without glowing 
.words or pointed sentences. Addison never deviates from 
his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious orna- 
ments, and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 30 
harshness and severity of diction; he is therefore some- 
times verbose in his transitions and connections, and some- 
times descends too much to the language of conversation ; 
yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might have 
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lost somewhat of its genxune Anglicism. Wliat he at- 
tempted, he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetick ; he is never rapid, and he neyer stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied ampUtude, nor 
affected brevity : his periods, though not diligentlj rounded, 
are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his dajs and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. 
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p. 1, 1. 2, Milston, a parish in Wilts, two and a half miles 
north-east of Amesbury — a village of about one hundred in- 
habitants. 

1. 2, Lancelot Addison (1682-1708). An Oxford man, a 
royalist and high churchman in sympathies ; beoame cbaplain 
at Dnnkirk after the Bestoration, and in 1662 cbaplain to the 
English govemor of Tangier. He wrote severa! works on 
Tangier and Barbary. He came to England in 1670, and 
married Jane, sister of Dr. Galston, afterwards Bisbop of Bristol. 
In 1671 he became rector of Milston, and soon after received a 
prebendal stall at Salisbury. He published a work on Mohamed 
and the Mohamedan religion in 1678; became Dean of Lichfield 
in 1683, and Archdeacon of Coventry next year. He was a 
strongopponent of the Whig latitudinarian policy of William III., 
and probably missed a bishopric on that account. His best 
known work is a defence of his order, known as ** A Modest Plea 
for the Clergy." Steele gives a very pleasant account of the 
family life of Dean Addison in his Letter to Congreve, prefixed 
by way of dedication to the " Dmmmer*' ; and another, without 
mentioning the name, in the **Tatler '* (No. 285). 

1. 3, Ambrosbory, now called Amesbmry. It is a town of 
about 1,200 inhabitants, situated some seven miles from Sahs- 
bury. 

1. 10, Not to name the school or the masters. Johnson 
had been a schoolmaster. He was an usber at Market Bosworth 
in 1732, and he set up a " private academy '* at Edial, near 
Lichfield, in 1736. See Boswell's ** Johnson," Bohn, i. 49, 
61-66. 

]. 18, Dr. Pater Shaw (died 1763) was a well-known phy- 
Bician, and a writer on chemisiry and physics. See Chahners' 
** General Biographical Dictionary." 

1. 21, Andrew Corbet, a schoolfellow of Johnson^s, who was 
afterwards at Pembroke College, Oxford, about the same time 
as Johnson. According to Sir J. Hawkius, Johnson went to 
Oxford as private tutor to Corbet, but this account i&improbable. 
See Bosweirs " Johnson,*' Bohn, i. 80-31. *. 
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p. 2, 1. 11, tlie Ohartreax, Chartrense or CharterhouBe (tbe 
laet form being, due to a pieoe of folk-etymology), a famoos 
school and oharitable institation. Tbe remains of tbe obief 
bonse of tbe Cartbtisian order in London, fonnded in 1871 by 
tbe famons knigbt Sir Walter Manny, were bongbi by Tbomas 
Satton, a London mercbant, in 1611, and ricbly endowed as an 
asylnm for ** poor bretbren," and as a grammar scbooL Tbe 
Bobool was removed to GodaUning in 1872 ; tbe ancient bospital 
and ohapel are still oocnpied by Uie poor bretbren,wbo must be 
bacbelors and over fifty years of age ; wbile tbe site of tbe old 
scbocl bnildings is taken np by tbe new Merobant Taylors' 
scbooL Tbe Cbarterbonse lies in tbe angle between Goswell 
Boad and Clerkenwell Boad, and can be reached in a few 
minntes from Aldersgate Station. Among famons Cartbnsians 
we may mention, besides Addison and Steele — Barrow, Black- 
stone, Jobn Wesley, and Tbaokeray. Tbe works of tbe last 
nameid are full of allnsions to tbe sobool and asylnm. Tbere is 
a pleasant acconnt of tbe fonndation of tbe Cbarterbonse in 
tbe *' Englisb lUnstrated Magazine " for 1886. For fnll details 
see Dr. Haig Brown's ** Cbarterbonse Fast and Presant." 

1. 12, the foonder's benefkction. Tbat is, be was not 
nominated to one of tbe scbolarsbips, of wbicb tbere were 
originally forty. Tbe boys on tbe fonndation received board, 
lodgin^:, olotbes, and tnition firee. 

L 16, Dr. EUis. Tbis name ''does not appear in tbe complete 
lists of tbe masters, scboolmasters, and nsbers of tbe Cbarter- 
bonse, given in Dr. Brown's * Cbarterboase Fast and Present * " 
(Mrs. Napier's note, Jobnson*s ** Lives," Bobn, i. 90). 

L 17, intimacy with Sir Bichard Steele. Steele was tbree 
years yonnger tban Addison, and came to tbe Cbarterbonse in 
1684. Steele visited Addison *s family at Licbfield, and seems 
to bave been a fiEtvonrite witb tbe Dean (see bis Letter to 
Congreve, in bis edition of tbe *' Dmmmer," Addison*s 
•• Works," Bobn, v. 161). 

1. 88, borrowed a hnndred ponnds of bis ftiend. Tbis 
nnpleasant story, wbicb exbibits tbe precise, carefiil, and some- 
wbat ansemic Addison at bis worst, was told to Johnson by 
Savage, and to Savage Steele bimself bad related it *' witb tears 
in bis eyes." Jobnson bad also beard tbe same story from 
anotber, and eqnally antbentio, sonroe. But tbis second version 
(tbat of Benjamin Victor tbe dramatist) makes tbe amonnt 
jB1,000 instead of jBIOO. Macanlay makes a defence for Addison 
by snpplying imaginary details and bypotbetical motives 
(*' Essays," p. 721). Bnt as Dr. Jobnson said, if Addison bad 
*'only wanted to alarm Steele be wonld aflerwards bave 
retnmed tbe money to bis fdend, wbicb it is not pretended tbat 
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he did" (Boswell's "Jobnson," Bohn, iv. 16). Cf. Anstin 
Dob8on*8 ** Steele," pp. 220, 221 ; G. A. Aitken's " Steele," i. 
B42-44. Mr. Aitken could ficd no referenoe in tbe records of 
the law oourts to any aotion for debt brongbt by Addison against 
Steele. 

p. 8, 1. 5, Queen's College in Oxford. This bad been bis 
fatber*8 oollege. Tbe Dr. Lancaster mentioned a line or two 
fnrtber down was at tbat time a fellow of Qaeen*8. He was 
Vice-Cbanoellor 1706-1710, and died in 1717. 

1. 9, Demy, a balf-fellow. '* He took tbe degree of M.A., 
Feb. 14, 1693 ** (Jobn8on's note). He was eleoted probationary 
fellow in 1697, and fellow in 1698. He resigned bis fellowsbip 
in 1711. He took pnpils at tbe University. 

In tbe gronnds of Magdalen tbere is a promenade by tbe 
Cberwell stiU called ** Addison's Walk." 

1. 16, which are indeed entitled to particular praise. 
Jobnson*8 favourable opinion of Addieon's Latin poems is 
endorsed by Macaulay, ** Essays," p. 712. 

1. 22, ** Mus» Anglican»,*' or more folly " Mnsarum Angli* 
canarum Analecta." Tbe first volume oontains notbing by 
Addison. Tbe second (1699) is edited by Addison and contains 
bis Latin poems. Most of tbem, bowever, bad previoasly 
appeared in tbe " Examen Poetictim Duplex,'* 1698. 

1. 24, Poem on the Peace. " Pax Gulielmi auspiciis Europse 
reddita, 1697 " (Addison*s " Works," Bobn, i. 233). 

1. 26, Boileau. Kicbolas Boileau (1636-1711), poet and critic. 
He was tbe type and cbampion of tbe French " correct '* scbool 
of writers. He wrote " L'Art poetique," 1674 ; " Lutrin," 1674- 
1681 ; numerous epistles and odes, and several criticai works. 

Addison met bim in Paris in 1700. Writing to Bisbop 
Hougb from Lyons in tbe Deoember of tbat year Addison says : 
** Among otber leamed men I bad tbe bononr to be introduced 
to Mr. Boileau, wbo is now retoucbing bis works and putting 
tbem out in a new impression. He is old and a little deaf, but 
talks incomparably well in bis own calling. He beartily bates 
an ill poet, and tbrows bimself into a passion wben be talks of 
anyone tbat bas not a bigb respect for Homer and Yirgil." Tbe 
letter, wbicb istoo long to quote entire, contains interestingdetails 
of tbe conversation (Addison's ** Works,*' Bobn, v. 832). 

Addison calls Boileau '*tbe most correct poet among tbe 
modems " (** Spectator,*' No. 183), and ranks bim witb Dacier 
as " a true critic *' (" Spectator,'* No. 692). 

1. 27, says TickelL "Onr country owes it to bim tbat 
tbe famous Monsieur Boileau first conceived an opinion of tbe 
Englisb genius for poetry, by perusing tbe present be made bim 
of tbe 'Mnsse Anglican».* • • . Tbe true and natural oom- 
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pliment made by him was, that those books hai given him a 
very new idea of the Euglish politeness, and that he did not 
question but there were excellent oompositions in the naţional 
langnage of a oountry that possessed the Boman genins in bo 
eminent a degree'* (Tiokell's Preface to Addison's <' Works,'* 
Bohn, i. iii). 

Thomas Tiokell (1686.1740), fellow of Queen*s CoUege, 
Oxford, 1710, a ^oUgi and friend of Addison, whose attention 
he gained by his verses on ** Bosamond,*' (see Bohn*s " Addi- 
son," i. 55) in Tonson's ** Sixth Misoellany,*' whioh contained 
Pope's earliest pubiication (1709). He wrote several short 
poems, and a few papers in the ** Spectator '* and '* Goardian.'* 
Addison was accnstomed to speak in yery exaggerated terms of 
Tickell's efforts, whom he praised to the detriment of Pope (cf. 
e,g. ** Spectator,*' No. 523, aÂ tnt^.)* This translation of Book I. 
of the ** Iliad " was pronounced saperior to Pope's by Addison, 
who, howeyer, was believed by Steele, as well as Pope, to have 
written it himsell For the details of the quarrel which arose, 
see p. 94, below. When Addison became Secretary of State in 
1717, he made Tickell his Under Secretary. He appointed him 
his literary executor, and Tickell edited his coUected works in 
foor vols. in 1721. This edition is preceded by a preface which 
is oar aathority for many details in Ad^on's life. See 
Johnson's ''Lives," Bohn, ii. 293. 

1. 29, contempt of modem Latin. Macaolay disputes this 
(" Essays," p. 709). 

1. 34, Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes. *' Pygmseo-gerano- 
machia sive Prseliam inter PygmsBos et Graes commissom " 
(Addison's " Works,*' Bohn, L 2b9. Three translations, one by 
Warburton, are given in the same edition, vi. 558-572). '* The 
mock-heroic style was sedulonsly cultivated in England 
throughont the eighteenth century," says Mr. Gonrthope, — 
though he would have been more aocorate if he had said, nntil 
after the middle of the century, — ** Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and 
Fielding developed it in various forms; but Addison's Latin 
poem is perhaps the first composition in which the fine fancy 
and invention, afterwards shown in the * Bape of the Lock,* 
and * Gulliver's Travels,' conspicuously showed itself" ("Addi- 
son," p. 39). Macaulay points out that Swift took, or might 
have taken, from this poem his admirable ironical toucb about 
the commanding statue of the Emperor of Laputa, who was 
" taller, by almost the breadth of my nail, than any of his oourt, 
which alone is enough to strike an awe into the beholders" 
(** Gulliver's Travels," part i. chap ii.). 

1. 34, The Barometer. " Barometri Desoriptio " (Addison's 
** Works," Bohn, i. 237 ; translation by George Sewell, vi. 555). 
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A Bowling Green. "SphaBrisferitim" ("Woriis," BohD, i, 
246 ; translation by Nicholas Amhorst, vi. 576). 

Amongst otber Latin poems by Addison are tbe '* MachineB 
Gesticulantes, anglice A Pappet Show,** and Odes to Dr. 
Hannes, M.D., and to Thomas Bumet, Maşter of the Gbarter* 
house and anthor of *' Telluris Theoria Sacra.** 

p. 4, 1. 6, his power of English Poetry, t.6., his capacity for, 
his ability in, wiiting English verse. 

1. 7, Verses addressed to Dryden. Written in 1698. See 
Addison*8 " Works,*' Bohn, i. 1. The lines have little merit. 
He ventures to teii the veteran translator of Yirgil, Persias, 
Juvenal, and Ovid, that : 

" Thy copy casts a fairer light on all. 
And still outshines the bright originaL'* 

1. 9, fonrth Georgick. Bees are the subjeot of Yirgil*s fonrth 
Georgio. The long episode, which occnpies nearly half the 
poem and tells how Aristseas leamt the famons recipe for pro- 
curing a new stock of bees, is not translated by Addison. See 
Addison*s " Works,** Bohn, i. 10. 

1. 10, Says Dryden. See the Postsoript to his translation of 
Virgil. 

1. 18, Eseay on the Georgicks. Addison's " Works,** Bohn, i. 
154. Dr. Hurd takes a more favoorable view than Johnson of 
this ** agreeable essay.*' He ţoints ont that it was written in 
1693, when Addison was only in his twenty-first year, ** yet the 
8tyl€ is so exact that it wants hnt little of being absolutely 
faultless.'* The subject-matter, however, is very thin. 

1. 16, a character of the principal English poets. Addison^s 
" Account of the Greatest English Poets, to Mr. H. S., April 
8, 1694,'* was firet pnblished in Tonson's '* Fourth Miscellany,** 
edited by Dryden. See Addison's " Works,** Bohn, i. 22. It 
purports to be : 

*' A short account of all the mnse-possest, 

That down from Ghaacer*s days to Dryden's times 

Have spent their noble rage in British rhymes.*' 

He mentions Cbaucer, Spenser, Cowley, Sprat, Milton, Waller, 
Bosoommon, Denham, Congreve, and Montague. See p. 84, 
and note on p. 101. 

1. 17, Henry Sacheverell. The poem is dedicated to ** H. S.,** 
and the initials are supposed to he those of Addison*s coUege , 
friend, afterwards so notorious as Dr. Sacheverell. He became 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and was eleoted in 1705 
chaplain of St. Savionr's, Southwark. In 1709 he preached 
two sermons, one at the Derby Assizes, the other at St. Paal*8 
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on Gny Fawkes' Day, before the Corporation. The sermons 
attaoked the policy of the Bevolation settlement and the 
Toleration Aot, and reasserted the dootrme of passîve obedience. 
Forty thonsand copies were printed and circulated ; and they 
were regarded as a Tory manifesto. The Whig govemment 
prooeeded to the violent measure of an impeachment before the 
Honse of Lords (a Whig body), and Saoheverell was suspended 
from preaching for three years, and his sermons bamed by the 
oommon hangman. The popular indignation over his trial 
helped to bring about the fall of the Whigs in 1710. In 1718 
Saoheverell was seleoted to preach before the Honse of 
Gommons, and he was presented by the Crown to the living of 
St. Andrew, Holbom, in the possession of which he died in 
1724. The usnal estimate of the character of Addison's 
** dearest Harry/' derived by a long sucoassion of historians 
from the prejudiced pages of Bornet, who speaks of him as a 
"bold, insolent man, with a very small measure of religion, 
virtue, leamin°:, or good sense,*' is perhaps a little unfair. 

Sachevereirs translation from Virgil's Georgics was indnded 
in Dryden's " Third Miscellany/' published by Tonson, 1698. 
^ It is just worth while to notice that a statement which was 
made to Johnson by a correspondent, but which rests on no 
tangible basis, identifies '* H. S." with another Henry 
Saoheverell, said to have been a friend of Addison, to have 
written a history of the Isle of Man, and to have died young. 

1. 25, confident and discriminative character of Spenser. 
Tâe character is confident enough, but hardly discriminative : 

** Old Spenser next, warmed with poetic rage, 
In ancient tales amused a barbarous age ; 
An age that yet uncultivate and rude, 
Where^er the poet's fancy led, pursued 
Through pathless fieids or unfreqnented floods, 
To dens of dragons and enchanted woods. 
But now the mystic tale, that pleased of yore, 
Can charm an understanding age no more ; 
The long-spun allegories fnlsome grow, 
While the duU moral lies too plain below. 
We view well pleased at distance aii the sights 
Of arms and palfreys, battles, fields and fights. 
And damsels in distress and courteous knights ; 
But when we look too near, the shades decay. 
And all the pleasing landscape fades away." 

Addison's " Works," Bohn, i. 23. 

Pope tells us (*' Spence^s Anecdotes," Singer, 50, Camelot, 
p. 18) that Addison ** used to speak of it [the *' Character of the 
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English Poets "] as a poor thing. He wrote it when he was 
yery young ; and, as such, gave the oharacter of some of onr 
best poets in it only by hearsay. Thus bis cbaracter of Chaucer 
is diametrically opposed to tbe trath ; he blames bim for want 
of bumour. Tbe cbaraoter be gives of Spenser is false too ; 
and I bave beard bim say tbat be never read Spenser till 
fifteen years after be wrote it/' 

Dryden and Pope were botb bearty admirers of tbe two great 
fatbers of Englisb poetry. Jobnson, altbougb be once talked of 
writing tbe life of Spenser, never speaks of bim witb ealogy. 

Addison bas more {^apreciative references to Spenser in tbe 
^* Spectator " (e.g., in Nos. 62 and 49) ; and Steele's essay (No. 
540), altbougb sligbt enougb, is quite entbusiastic. 

1. 29, Congreve. William Gongreve (1670-1729), dramatist. 
He was born in Yorksbire, but educated in Ireland ; be was 
tbe scboolfellow of Swift at Kilkenny, and was at Trinity 
GoUege witb bim. His first comedy, '* Tbe Old Bacbelor," was 
acted in 1693. It was foUowed by " Tbe Double Dealer " (1694), 
•* Love for Love " (1695), a tragedy, " Tbe Mouming Bride " 
(1697), and anotber comedy, " Tbe Way of tbe World " (1700). 
Besides tbese be wrote poems, of no great merit. He saved 
jB10,000, and incurred tbe ridicule of tbe wits by leaving it to 
Henrietta, Ducbess of Marlborougb in ber own rigbt, and wife 
of Lord Godolpbin. See bis life by Jobnson, ** Lives," Bobn, 
ii. 207. 

1. 29, Montague. Gbarles Montague, Earl of Halifax (1661- 
1715). Wben young be wrote witb Prior tbe " Gity Mouse and 
Gountry Mouse" (1687). Soon after be became an M.P., and 
obtained an offîce in tbe Treasury in 1691. He became Gban- 
cellor of tbe Excbequer in 1694. His finanoial abiUty was 
considerable. He originated tbe National Debt, founded tbe 
Bank of England, — originally, as Bagebot says, *'a Wbig 
finance company,*' — instituted excbequer bills, and reformed 
tbe coinage. He became First Lord of tbe Treasury in 1697, 
and was created Lord Hailifax in 1699. He was again at tbe 
bead of tbe Treasury from tbe accession of George L until bis 
own deatb next year. 

1. 83, according to Tickell. Preface to Addison^s <* Works," 
Bobn, i. V. 

p. 5, 1. 3, represented as an enemy to the Cbnrcli. Tbis 
was tbe usual aocusation against tbe Wbigs, wbo were anxious 
to conciliate tbe dissenters, wbile tbey dreaded tbe Tory 
sympatbies of tbe clergy. 

1. 6, poem to King William. "A Poem to bis Majesty pre- 
sented to tbe Lord Eeeper.'' Tbe Lord Eeeper was Sir Jobn 
Somers (1652-1716), tbe famous Wbig lawyer and statesman. 
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Soiners was one of the counsel for the seven bisbops, and drew 
up tbe Deolaration of Rigbt. He became sucoessively Solicifcor- 
Oeneral, Attomey- General, and Lord Keeper, and in 1697 was 
made Lord Gbancellor witb a peerage. From 1708 to 1710 he 
was Lord President. He was particnlarly obnoxious to the 
TorieSy and was several times nnscmpalously attacked. The 
coUeoted edition of the ** Spectator ** is dedicated to him ; and 
tbere is a very eolo^stio paper on bim by Addison in tbe 
"Freeholder" (No. 89) (Addison's "Works," Bohn, v. 40). 

1. 15, called by Smith. Edmnnd Neal, generally known as 
Smith (died 1710), is one of tbe almost forgotten writers whose 
lives occur in Johnson's biographies (Bohn, ii. 1). ** Bag ** was 
a clever ne'er-do-well ; on one occasion, at least, bis conscience 
stood in the way of bis advancement. " One evening as he was 
sitting witb a friend at a tavem, be was called down by tbe 
waiter ; and, baving staid some time below, came up tboogbtfal. 
After a pause, said be to bis friend, * He tbat wanted me below 
was Addison, whose bnsiness was to teii me tbat a History of 
tbe Bevolution was intended, and t^o propose tbat I sboold 
nndertake it. I said, ** Wbat sball I do witb tbe cbaracter of 
Lord Sunderland ? '* and Addison immediately retnmed, " Wben, 
Bag, were you drunk last ? " and went away * " ( Johnson 's 
" Lives," Bohn, ii. 19). 

** He was a man of snob estimation among bis companions, 
tbat tbe casaal censnres or praises which be dropped in con- 
versation were considered, like those of Soaliger, wortby of 
preservation ** (Jobnson's " Lives," ii. 23). 

Smitb's ealogy of Addison*s Latin verses ooonrs in tbe dedica- 
tion to Lord Halifax of bis "Pbaedra," tbat " oonsummate 
tragedy " as bis friend and biographer Oldiswortb called it. 

1. 20, pension of tbree hnndred ponnds a year. This was a 
Crown pension, and ceased on tbe death of William III. in 1702. 
Addison actnally received only one year's'pay. Altbongb this 
accoant of the pension is repeated by all tbe biographers, some 
donbt is tbrown on it by tbe note in Bobn*s edition of*' Addison,*' 
vi. 686. Mr. Bohn foond no offioial record of a pension of J6800, 
but be fonnd snob record of a royal gift or grant of j£200, dated 
Jnne Ist, 1699. 

1. 21, at Blois, wbere it was then sometimes said tbat Frencb 
was spoken in its greatest pnrity. " Mr. Addison stayed above 
a year at Biois. He wonld rise as early as between two and 
three in tbe beigbt of snmmer, and lie a-bed till between eleven 
and twelve in tbe deptb of winter. He was untalkative wbilst 
bere, aud of ten tbongbtfnl ; sometimes so lost in tbought, tbat 
I bave come into bis room and stayed five minntes there before 
be bas known anytbing of it. He had bis masters [probably 
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teaoliers of Frenoh] generally at snpper with him, kept very 
little company beside, and had no amonr whilst here that I 
know of; and I think I shoald have known it if he had had 
any" ( Abb^ PhiUppeaux of Blois, in " Spence," ed. Singer, p. 184 ; 
Gamelot, p. 5). 

1. 27, Dialogues on Medals. Addison's ** Works/' Bohn, i. 
258. 

h 28, CatO. Addison's " Works," Bohn, i. 172. See pp. 14, 
87, above. 

1. 29, relation of Tickell Preface to Addison's "Works," 
i. vi, ix. 

1. 81, Letter to Lord Halifax. '* A Letter from Italy to the 
Bight Honoorabie Charles Lord Halifax in the year 1701 " 
(Addison's " Works," Bohn, i. 29). See p. 84, above. This poem 
was written or sketched while crossing the Alps to Geneva. 
Bohn, V. 886. The first draffc, however, is dated, '* From Italy, 
Feb. 19«^ 1702," presumably New Style. 

p. 6, 1. 1, distressed by indigence. Apparently he had 
only his fellowship, but ''Addison's finances are a mystery" 
(L. Stephen). Swift's contemptuons allosion to Addison's be- 
coming '* travelling tutor to a sqnire " is not accorate. Bat at 
Botterdam Addison met Tonson, the bookseller and publisher, 
for whom he had done work, and Tonson recommended Addison 
as tutor for Lord Hertford, son of the Duke of Somerset. The 
duke offered to pay aii expenses, and give him one hundred 
guineas a year. This seemed insuffioient to Addisou, and the 
negotiation fell through. Swift's lines run thus : 

** Thus Addison by lords oaress'd 
Was left in foreign lands distress'd ; 
Forgot at home, became for hire 
A travelling tutor to a squire. 
But wisely left the Muses' hill, 
To business shaped the poet's quill, 
Let all his barren laurels fade, 
Took up himself the oourtier's trade, 
And grown a minister of state, 
Saw poets at his levee wait." 

(Swift, "Libel on Dr. Dehmy.") 

1. 8, his Travels, that is, the '* Bemarks on several Parts of 
Italy, 1701-2-8," pubhshed by Tonson in 1706. See Addison's 
" Works," Bohn, i. 866. 

1. 10, twice before Ivy Italian authors. '* I mentioned Addi- 
son's having borrowed many of his olassioal remarks from Leandro 
Alberti. Mr. Beauderk said, 'It was alleged that he had 
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borrowed also from another Italian author.* Johnson : ' Why, 
Sir, all who go to look for what the classios have said of Italy 
must find the same passages ; and I shonld think it woald be 
one of the first things the Italiana woold do, on the revival of 
leaming, to oollect all that the Boman authors have said of 
their couatry " (Boswell's "Johnson," Bohn, ii. 316). 

1. 18, the minute republick of St. Marino. Still the smallest 
independent state in Europe, though acknowledging the King 
of Italy as protector. It is situated nine or ten miles from 
Bimini. It has a population of about 8,000. 

1. 20, in 1702. Johnson's date is wrong, it was in the 
autumn of 1703. 

1. 28, Godolphin. Sidney Godolphin, Earl Godolphin (1645- 
1712), was a moderate Tory financier and statesman, who held 
of&ce under four sovereigns. During tl^e latter part of the reign 
of Charles II. he was in offioe as the head of the Treasury, or 
in some other important position. He supported the Bxclusion 
Bill, but retained offîce till the accession of James II., when he 
was dismissed. He was, however, soon recalled, and at the 
Bevolution adhered to James until the proclamation of William 
and Mary, Feb. 1689, when he was made First Lord of the 
Treasury. He was out of ofl&ce from 1696 to 1700. From 1702 
to 1710 he was Lord High Treasurer and head of the ministry, 
many of bis colleagues being Whigs. His financial ability was 
necessary during the beat of the great struggle with France. 
He marrîed Marlborough's daughter and heiress Henrietta, 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

p. 7, 1. 6, Mr. Boyle. Henry Boyle, Baron Carleton (died 
1725), who was in 1705 Chancellor of the Exohequer, but 
became Secretary of State in 1707. He was noted for his 
" winning address." 

1. 8, simile of the angel. See p. 35, above. 

1. 9, Mr. Locke. John Locke, the phUosopher (1682-1704), 
who held the post, which was almost a sinecure, from 1690 until 
his death. TickelFs remark, therefore, that the Commissioner- 
ship was *Wacant by the removal of the famous Mr. Locke to 
the Council of Trade '* (Addison's " Works," Bohn, i. vii.) is an 
error. Locke had been made one of the seven Gommissioners 
for Promoting the Trade of the Kingdom in 1696, and had 
resigned the appointment in 1700. 

L 11, at Hanover. The object of Lord Halifax*s mission was 
to present the Elector with the order of the Garter, and oarry 
over the Act for the naturalization of his mother. 

1. 13, Slr Charles Hedges (died 1714), a moderate Tory politi- 
cian, who was Secretary of State from 1700 to 1706. 

1. 14, the Earl of Sunderland. Charles Spenoer, Earl of 
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Sunderland (1674-1722). He was a strong Whig, and was 
personally disliked by Anne, bat owing to the influenoe of 
Godolphin and Marlborough (Sunderland, like Godolphîn, was 
married to a daughter of Marlborough) he became Secretary of 
State in 1706. He advised the unfortunate impeachment of 
Sacheverell which brought about the fall of the Godolphin 
ministry. He was a man of bad political oharacter even in 
that unscrupulous age; in 1721 he narrowly escaped oon- 
demnation for bribery in conneotion with the South Sea 
Company. 

1. 15, taste for Italian Operas. Addison looked on operas 
almost entirely from the literary point of view. His writingB 
are fuU of contemptuous references to the dramatic and poetical 
wortblefisnesB of the Uhretti, and the elaborate stage devices with 
which they were presented. See the " Spectator," Nos. 6, 13, 
14, 18. The music to " Rinaldo," the first opera produced by 
Handel in England (Feb. 1711), meets with no word of praise, 
although it contains two or three of the most beautiful and best- 
loved songs of the maşter ; while he lavishes contempt on the 
stage arrangements (the live sparrows, and so forth), and sneers 
with true insular ignorance at "Minheer Hendel*' himself. 
('* Spectator,'* Nos. 5 and 14). He had not the tolerance of 
Lord Ohesterfield, who says, ** Whenever I go to the opera I 
leave my sense and reason at the door with my half-a-guinea, 
and dehver myself up to my eyes and ears " (Letter 259, 
Jan. 28, 1752). He and Steele accepted the view of Clayton, 
Haym, and Dieuporfc, who, in a letter in the " Spectator " (No. 
258), which is half an sBsthetic manifeste and half a concert- 
room advertisement, assert that mnsic is " only valuable as it is 
agreeable to and heightens the purpose of poetry." 

In 1705 an opera, **Arsinoe," in imitation of the Italian 
operas (that is, with dialogue in recUativo), had been produced 
with success. The music, written by Clayton, was bad, and the 
**book*' or Uhretto worse. This was followed by "Camilla," 
half in English and half in Italian (" Spectator," No. 18). 
Addison determined to write an opera '* book *' which should 
have real literary merit ; to do for grand opera what Mr. W. S. 
Oilbert has done in our own time for light opera. 

The failure of his ** Bosamond " probably helps to account 
for Addison's contempt for opera. 

On these early operas see Ashton, ** Social Life in the Beign 
of Queen Anne," pp. 268 'seq, 

1. 18, opera of Rosamond. See Addison's " Works," Bohn, 
i. 57. Addison's libretto, according to L. Stephens ("Dict. 
Nat. Biog.'*), showed *' some lyrical faculty and characteristic 
humour." It requires a yery microscopic eye to discover Uie 
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former. The very best lyrio is the following, from aot iii» 
60.8: 

*' Floods of sorrow will I shed 

To monrn the lovely fihade t 

My Bosamond, alas t is dead, 

And where, oh, where conyeyed ! 
So bright a bloom, so soft an air, 

Did ever nymph disclose I 
The lily was not half so fair, 
Nor half so sweet the rose t *' 

(Addison'B "Works/' Bohn, i. 78.) 

Bishop Hard wisely confines his praise to the humour: 
'* The comic soenes of this opera are pleasant and entertaining." 

Clayton wrote the mnsic, and the opera was produced in April, 
1706. It failed, althongh later on it had great success, when Dr. 
Ame reset it in 1783. 

1. 21, Duchess of Marlborough. On the character of Sarab 
Jennings, i^terwards Duchess of Marlborough, see Macaulay's 
"History," i. 468-4, and Pope's "Moral Essays" (Epist. ii 
115-150). The scene of the opera is laid at Woodstock, the 
manor of which was granted to the Duke of Marlborough in 
1705, to be held by " rendering to Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, on the second day of August in every year for ever, 
at the Castle of Windsor, one standard or colours with three 
âower de luoes painted thereupon." In act iii. se. 1 two angels 
describe the fnture glories of " Anna's mighty chief," and the 
future magnificence of the palace of Blenheim, while the " scene 
changes to the plan of Blenheim Castle " (Addison's '* Works," 
Bohn, i. 75). This obtmsive flattery of Marlborough makes 
the dedication to his duchess natural enough. 

1. 24, Joshna Bames' dedicatioii of a Greek Anacreon to 
the Dllke. Joshua Bames (1654-1712) was an industrious 
though somewhat eccentric scholar, and was made professor of 
Greek at Gambridge. His edition of "Anacreon *' was published 
in 1705, it contained a list of forty-three works which he in- 
tended to write. 

1. 26, The Tender Husband. Steele's comedy was produced 
at Drury Lane in April, 1705. For Addison's bright and eflfec- 
tive prologue, spoken by Mr. Wilks, see Addison*s " Works,'* 
Bohn, i. 81. 

1. 28, with a confession. Johnson is wrong here. The de- 
dication does not oontain a confession that Steele owed to 
Addison several of the most sucoessful scenes, or that any- 
thing in the play was due to Addison.. Johnson 's authority 
for the statement is obviously Tiokell (himself in error), whose 
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words are: ''Sir Biohard Steele sarprised him with a veiy 
bandBome dedication of this play, and has sinoe aoquainted 
the public tliat he owed some of the most taking sceDes of it to 
Mr. Addison " (Addison's ** Works/* Bohn, i. p. vii). It was not 
in the dedication, but in No. 555 of the '* Spectator '* (the last 
number of the first issue), that Steele tells the public that there 
were in the '* Tender Husband '* '* so many applauded strokes in 
it which I had from the same hand, that I thought very meanly 
of myself that I had never publicly acknowledged them." Steele 
speaks of " many applauded strokes/' which Tickell exaggerates 
into '* some of the most taking scenes.*' 

1. 80, the Marqais of Wliarton. This was Thomas Wharton 
(1640-1714), a zealous and unscrupulous Whig politician. He 
was created an earl in 1706, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
ârom 1708 to 1710, and was raised a step in the peerage in 1714. 
Cunningham's suggestion that Johnson confused this person 
with his son Philip, Duke of Wharton — patre turpi filius turpior 
— is quite uncalled for. Swift oalls the father *' the most 
universal villain that I ever knew," and Macaulay oan offer no 
apology for him : '* The falsest of mankind in all relations but 
one, he was the truest of Whigs. . . . The party to whose in- 
terests Wharton with such spirit and constancy devoted his 
time, his fortune, his talents, his very vices, judged him, as 
waa natural, far too leniently. He was widely known by the 
very undeserved appellation of Honest Tom. Some pious men, 
Bumet, for example, and Addison, averted their eyes from the 
scandal which he gave, and spoke of him, not indeed with 
esteem, yet with goodwill " (" History," ii. 462-4). Voi. v. of 
the " Spectator '* is dedioated to him. 

1. 82, Keeper of the records in Birmingham's Tower. The 
salary was raised to iB400 a year, and afterwards to jB500, on 
Addison's second appointment to the office of chief secretary in 
1716. See Addison's "Works," Bohn, vi. 682 and 687. " Mr. 
Addison was forced to purchase an old obscure place, oalled 
keeper of the records in Bermingham's tower, and get a salary 
of j£400 annexed to it, though all the records there are not worth 
half-a-crown either for ouriosity or use" (Swift, "Drapier's 
Letters," No. 4). Berminghaoi's Tower stands within the 
precinct's of Dublin Castle. 

'* The parUamentary career of Addison in Ireland has, we 
think, wholly escaped the notice of all his biographers. 
He was elected member for the borough of Găvan in 1709, 
and in the joumals of two sessions his name frequently occars. 
Some of the entries appear to indicate that he so far over- 
came his timidity as to make speeches *' (Macaulay, " Essays," 
p. 722). 
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p. 8, L 11, Swift has recorded. Letter from Swift to Dr. 
Sheridan (Soott's ** Swift," xvi. 466, 2nd edit.). 

L 29, reznark on Virgil which Addison had given him. 
See Tickell's Preface, i. viii. The reznark was that aboat tlie 
dexterity with wbioh Virgil ayoids the appellations " Plus " and 
" Pater *' when telling of MneaB* meeting with Dido in the 
cave (** JSn.*' iv.)f which appears in No. 6, published April 23rd, 
1709. 

p. 9, 1. 8, Addison's contribution. Addi6on*s first contri- 
bation, according to Mr. Gonrthope, was No. 18 (on the ex- 
pected peace with France), which appeared on April 20th. 
*' It is noticeable that the article of foreign news which had 
been treated in previoas * Tatlers ' with complete serioasness is 
here, for the first time, invested with an air of pleasantry ** 
(Courthope, p. 99). I do not know Johnson's authority for 
giving the number of May 26th (No. 20) as Addison's first 
contribution ; the internai evidenoe is strongly against him. 

The first number of the ** Tatler " appeared on April 12th (old 
style), not on April 22nd, as Dr. Johnson states. That Johnison 
is not using new style is proved, apart from other considerations, 
by his giving the old style date for the last number of the 
" Tatler." 

Addison soon contributed a paper or two, and after No. 81 he 
wrote pretty frequently for the ** Tatler." Out of the 271 num- 
bers to which it ran, Addison contributed forty-two, according to 
Mr. Courthope. Other estimates give him as high as sixty-nine. 
L. Stephens assigns forty-one to Addison, and thirty-four to 
Addison and Steele together. As the papers are not signed, the 
evidence is mainly internai For Addison's papers contributed 
to the " Tatler," see Bohn, voi. ii. 

1. 11, till the papers were collected into volumes. The 
'* Tatler " was frequently reprinted and sold in volumes in 1710 
and onwards, but the names of the authors were not given. 

1. 14, the Spectator. The last '' Tatler," (No. 271) appeared 
on Jan. 2nd, 1711 ; the first " Spectator" on March Ist, 1711. 
It was published da^y until Dec. 6th, 1712 (No. 555). It was 
resumed on June 18th, 1714, and was finally discontinued on 
Dec. 20th. 1714. 

1. 19, many auzUiaries. Of the 555 *' Spectators " in the 
first issue, Addison is oredited with 274 and Steele with 236. 
Amongst other writers were Eustace Budgell, who is usually 
given thirty-seven (but Addison is said to have revised them) ; 
John Hughes about eleven, and Pamell about three. Pope, 
Ambrose Philips, Tickell, Eusden, Dr. Watts, and others, gave 
help — a single paper, a letter, a translation, etc. See Steele's 
acknowledgments in No. 555. 
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1. 24, in one of the first papers. Doubtless No. 3, in which 
is the aJlegory of Public Credit — a glorification of the Kevolution 
and the financial measures of Lord Halifax. 

1. 80, in praise of Marlborougli. See Steele's paper, No. 189 
of the ** Spectator," ad finem. Voi. iv. of the coUected edition 
is dedicated to the Dnke of Marlborough. 

1. 81, Dr. Fleetwood. Dr. William Fleetwood (1656-172H) 
was Bishop of St. Asaph, and afterwards of Ely. He pnblished 
in 1712 a volnme oonsisting of foar Whig sermons on political 
sabjects — the deaths of Queen Mary, King William, etc. This 
volume was ordered to be bumt by the Tory house of Gommons. 
Steele published bis Preface as No. 884 of the '* Spectator," 
introducing it with a few words of commendalion. ^* He has, 
like a good man and a good Christian, in opposition to all the 
flattery and base submission of false friends to princes, asserted 
tliat Christianity left us where it found us as to our civil rights." 
Fleetwood had a considerable reputation as a preacher, and was 
probably the Bishop of St. Asaph whose sermon was read one 
Sunday moming before Sir Boger de Coverley and the Spec- 
tator (see No. 106, with Mr. T. Amold's note on it in a 
Clarendon Press volume of selections from Addison*s contribu- 
tions to the "Spectator"). Fleetwood was called the Silver- 
tongued, accordmg to Doddridge ; his four sermons were 
reprinted at Oxford as late as 1854. 

1. 88, was reprinted in the ** Spectator." This, as Steele 
told Bumet, ** oonveyed about fourteen thousand copies of the 
condemned preface into people's hands that would otherwise 
have never seen or heard of it." "Moreover, to ensure its 
delivery into the Queen's hands, the publication of this number 
is said to have been deferred tiU twelve o'clock, her Majesty's 
breakfast hour, that no time might be allowed for a decision 
that it should not be laid, as usual, upon her breakfast table " 
(Dr. H. Morley, note in his edition of ** Spectator," p. 559). 

p. 10, 1. 4, Casa in his book of ** Manners.'' The ** Galateo " 
of Giovanni Casa, Bishop of Benevento, who died 1556. " This 
little treatise is not only accounted superior in style to most 
Italian prose, but serves to illustrate the manners of sooiety in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. . . . But Lis own precepts 
reiate to the essential principles of social intercourse, rather 
than to its convenţional forms " (Hallam, ** History of Litera- 
turo," ii. 128-29). 

It was published in 1560, and translated into English by 
Bobert Peterson in 1576; and several further translations 
appeared in the eighteenth century. 

1. 5, Castiglione in his " Courtier." " n Cortegiano " of 
Baldassare Castiglione, published 1528. **We here find the 
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graoefulness of the langaage in this, perhaps, its best age, and 
the mles of polisbed life in an Italian court. These, indeed, 
are rather favonrabiy represented, if we compare them with all 
we know of the state of manners from otber sources ; but it oan 
be no reproach to the author that he raised the standard of 
honoarable character above the level of practice. The precepte, 
however, are somewhat trivial, and the expression diffase; 
faolts not a little characteristio of bis contemporahes " (Hallam, 
i.402). 

Goant Baldassare Castiglione (1478-1529) was a ooortier 
attached to the Duke of Urbino. He came to England on an 
embassy in the reîgn of Henry YII. This *' Conrtier *' was 
translated into English by Thos. Hoby, and pnbUshed in 1561, 
and forther translations foUowed. Dr. Johnson, talking to 
Boswell, called it ** the best book that ever was written npon 
good breeding," and added, " you should read it " (" Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,'* Bohn, p. 236). 

1. 14, La Brnyăre's *' Manners of the Age." Jean de la 
Bniy^re (1645-1696) published bis famous •* Caract^res " in 1688. 

L 26, arbiter elegantianun. '* Mrs. Piozzi, in her marginal 
notes to the 'Lives of the Poets * (Marphy*s ed., x. 81), says 
* this phrase bas been admired, adapted, and qnoted ever since 
these lines came out. . . . It existed twenty years before in Dr. 
Harrington's Epitaph on Beau Nash in the Abbey Ghnroh at 
Bath * " (Mrs. Napier's note, " Lives of the Poets," ii. 102). The 
actnal words in the Abbey epitaph are *' elegantisB arbiter." 

p. 11, L 4, '*Mercarias Aulicns." This commenced in Janoary, 
1643, at Oxford, and was a royalist sheet. The '* Mercorius 
Busticus*' was also royalist, and was opposed by a parlia- 
mentarian jonmal of the same name edited by Wither. On 
these and other " Mercuries " see Fox Boame, " English News- 
papers," L 11, 14. 

1. 13, LllBtrange's " Observator." This was first published 
in April, 1681, but it had been preceded by L*Estrange's 
"Public Intelligencer,"in August, 1668, "The Oxford Gazette,*' 
November, 1665, " The London Gazette " (which still surviyes 
as an official newspaper), February, 1666, the ** City Mercury," 
November, 1675. See Fox Boume, i. 82-48. 

1. 14, Lesley's " BehearsaL" This was less important than 
Bome of the others, and is not noticed by Mr. Fox Bqume. 
Defoe's " Beview," February, 1704, is one of the most interesting 
of the early newspapers; for details see Minto*s " Defoe/' chaps. 
iv.-v., and Fox Boume, i. 62. And the other joumal which led 
the way to the " Tatler " was the " Athenian Mercury," 1690. 

1. 19, the Boyal Society. The full title is the Boyal Society 
of London for the Promotion of Natural Knowledge. During 
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the Civil War several leamed men, amonit them Dr. Wilkîns 
and Dr. Wallis, used to meet for soientifio disonssion. Their 
sooiety was organized in 1660, and obtained a oharter in 1662. 
Amongst other early members were Pepys and Evelyn. Dr. 
John8on*B suggestion that the Boyal Sooiety was institated ** to 
divert the attention of the people from publick disoontent *' is 
taken from Steele's ** Spectator" (No. 262). 

p. 12, 1. 5, Steele in his last paper. See " Tatler," No. 271. 

1. 6, Budgell in his preface to *' Theophrastus.'' Enstace 
Bndgell (1686-1737), first cousin to Addison, acoompanied the 
latter to Ireland as private secretary in 1709, held various posts 
in Ireland, which he lost in 1718. He lost most of his private 
fortune in the Soath Sea Bubble, and became a bankrapt. He 
assisted Tindal, the deist, in the prodaction of ** Christianity as 
Old as Creation," 1730. On TindaPs death, in 1733, Budgell was 
left most of his property ; the will was upset, and the general 
opinion seems to have been that Budgell forged it. 

" Let Budgell charge low Grub-street on my quilî. 
And write whate*er he please — except my will." 

POPB. 

He committed suicide in 1737, leaving on a slip of paper the 
words — 

" What Cato did and Addison approv'd 
Cannot be wrong." 

He wrote a paper in the ** Spectator" signed X — thirty- 
seven it is said altogether, although Mr. W. Wheeler only makes 
twenty-two in his ** Digest Index." 

His translation of ** Theophrastus " appeared in 1713. 

Bpence tells us that ^'when Addison was first in town in 
lodgings Budgell lodged in the room over his. He walked 
much, and was troublesome to him. One night Addison was so 
tired of the noise that he invited him down to sup with him ; 
and that began their acquaintance." And Pope says that 
'* Addison used to speak slightingly of Budgell — ' one that calls 
me cousin, [there was no doabt about the cousinship] the man 
that stamped himself into my acquaintance,' " eto. See " Spence," 
Singer, p. 161 ; Camelot, pp. 11, 200. 

1. 18, elegant fictions and refined allegories. For a list of 
the stories see Wheeler's "Digest Index to the Spectator," pp. 
166-178 ; for the allegories see p. 13. 

1. 19, iUuminated, omamented. 

1. 21, by Budgell. In the "Bee"— a sort of "Review of 
Beviews " of that day, i. 27. 
1. 23, discriminated idea, clearly defined idea. 
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1. 26, pickiiig np a girl in the Temple. Seethe '* Spectator," 
No. 410. The paper, however, seems to have been written by 
Tiokell, noi by Steele, as Johnson asserts. It bears Steele's 
signatnre, T. *' The sketoh is not in his [Steele's] style, and was 
atiribuied by the earlier editors to Tickell, to whom it is now 
nsnally assigned " (A. Dobson, ** Steele," p. 140). 

1. 80, para mi sola nacio Don (^xote, y yo, para el, '' For 
me alone Don Qnizote was bom, and I for him.'* 

*^ In this case his resentment mnst have been somewhat 
tardily exhibited, for there was an interval of more than foor 
months betwten the paper referred to and No. 617, which de- 
scribes the knight's last hours and foneral. The other reason was 
that by this time Steele was contemplating the discontinuance 
of the ' S| ectator ' ; and Addison foreBeeing, as Budgell tells ns, 
that ' some nimble gentleman would catoh ap his pen the 
moment he quitted it,' determined, as Cervantes did with Don 
Qoizote, 'to kill Sir Boger that nobody else might mnrder 
him ' " (A. Dobson, " Steele," p. 141). 

p. 18, 1. 8, the moneyed interest, the commercial or city 
party as oppo&ed to the conntry gentlemen and farmers, who 
were Tories. 

]. 26, would not build a hospital fer idle pecple. See 
•* Spectator," No. 232 : " I ought to give to an hospital for 
invalids, to recover as many nsefol subjects as I can ; but I 
shall bestow none of my bounties upon an almshouse for idle 
people ; and for the same reason I should not think it a 
reproach to me if I had withheld my oharity from the common 
beggars." 

1. 28, hospital for twelve old husbandmen. See ** Specta- 
tor," No. 549. Johnson had drawn attention to this point in 
conversation at Mr. Thrale's, 1773 (Boswell's " Life," Bohn,*ii. 
201). 

1. 82, commodionsly distributed. This refers to the daily 
publication of the numbers before the breakfast-bour. 

p. 14, 1. 1, in the last number. No. 555, the last number of 
the original " Spectator." 

" An edition of the former volumes of * Spectators,' of 
aboat nine thonsand each book, is already sold off, and the 
tax on each half-sheet [each number took ap half a sheet 
folio] bas brought at the Stamp-offîce, one week with 
another, aboat ^20 a week, arising from this single paper, not- 
withstanding it was at first redaced to less âian half the 
namber that was nsnally printed before this tax was laid." 
Compare Addison in the " Spectator," No. 10 : " My publisher 
tells me that there are already three thonsand of them 
distributed every day; so that if I allow twenty readers to 
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every paper, Tvbich I look upon as a modest computation, I 
may reckon abont threescore tboasand daily disciples, in 
London and Wesfminster." See Maoaulay's ** Essays/' p. 729. 

1. 6, if Swift be credited. See bis *' Journal to Stella/' 
November 2nd, 1711 : '* Tbe ' Spectators * are likewise printing 
in a larger and smaller volume, so I believe tbey are going to 
leave them off, and, indeed, people grow weary of tbem, tbougb 
tbey are often prettily written." 

1. 11, grand climacteric^ Glimaoterical years were *' sucb as 
were supposed to be attended by some great matation of life 
or fortune ; as tbe seventb year, tbe twenty-first (made up of 
tbree times seven), tbe twenty- seventb (made up of tbree times 
nine), and tbe eigbty-first (made up of nine times nine) : tbus 
every seventb or nintb year is said to be olimacterioal.'' 
" Grand climacterios " are ** tbe sixty-third and eigbty-first 
years, wberein if auy sickness bappens it is acoounted very 
dangerous" (Bailey's Dictionary). Tbe belief still survives 
in an unsystematio form amongst tbe more ignorant members 
of tbe medical profession. 

1. 16, by Pope and by Cibber. As a matter of fact Pope does 
not profess to bave seen tbe play until it was completed 
(•*Spence,"ed. Camelot, p. 6). Cibber professes to bave read tbe 
first fonr acts of ** Cato " in 1703. See bis **Apology," second 
edition, 1740, p. 377. Jobnson, and otber biograpbers of Addison, 
bave overlooked tbat Swift tells Stella (April Ist, 1713) tbat '' I 
gaw it unfinisbed some years ago." 

Tonson says tbat " Addison wrote tbe first four acts of * Cato ' 
abroad ; at least, tbey were written wben I met bim acei- 
dentally on bis return at Botterdam." Dr. Young, tbe autbor 
of *'Nigbt Tboughts," says: "He wrote tbem all first at 
Oxford, and sent them from tbenoe to Drydeu, to my know- 
ledge.'' But this assertion is quite unsupported aud entirely 
improbable (** Spence," ed. Singer, p. 46 ; Camelot, p. 6). 

Maoaulay remarks tbat tbe play may bave been suggested by 
tbe opera wbicb Addison saw at Venice on tbe subject of Cato. 
Tbe only point of resemblance we oan identify from Addison's 
aooount is in tbe scene of tbe bero's deatb. See Addison's 
"Works," Bohn, p. 392 ("Remarks on Italy"). 

1. 22, The time however was now come. ** At lengtb, after 
many fits of apprebensiou, tbe poet yielded to tbe urgency of bis 
political friends, wbo boped tbat tbe public would discover some 
analogy between tbe followers of Csesar and tbe Tories, between 
Sempronius and tbe apostate Wbigs, between Cato struggling to 
tbe last for tbe liberties of Bome, and tbe bând of patriots wbo 
still stood firm ronnd Halifax and Wbarton " (Maoaulay, 
** Essays," p. 780). 
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1. 80, TUtc. Hoghes. John Hughes (1677-1720), an oocasional 
contributor to the *' Spectator,*' wrote some plays, of which 
the most suooessful was the "Siege of Damascns" (1720 u 
Complimentary yerses by him are prefized to " Cato." 

p. 15, 1.4, Dennis. John Demiis (1657-1784) was a foremost 
critic and man of letters in the early part of the eighteenth 
oentory. His poems and phiys are animportant. The memory 
of one tragedy, *' Appius and Yirginia," is preserved, beoanse it 
supplied the name by whioh Pope satirized him in the ** Essay 
on Criticism." One may fairly apply to Dennis what War- 
bnrton said of Gildon, "he signalized himself as a critic, 
having written some very bad plays." Pope and his friends 
often attacked him; but Dennis was in many wajb an able 
man. As a critic he was not only acute, he was occasionally 
original and penetrative ; he saw the inadequacy of the 
^* correot " ideals of literature then popular. When he tells us, 
as he does in his *' Advancement and Beformation of Modem 
Poetry " (1701), that " Poetry is poetry because it is more pas- 
sionate and sensual than prose. A discourse that is writ in 
very good numbers, if it wants passion, can be but measured 
prose," we feel that Wordsworth and Shelley are in the air. 
His *' Bemarks on Oato," quoted at large by Johnson (pp. 89-51, 
above), is the only work known to the ordinary reader, and it 
hardly exhibits him at his best. He was a fierce and pugna- 
cious man, with a natural gift for quarrelling, which had been 
adequately developed by the ceaseless literary and political 
warfare of his life. He orossed swords with Pope (who attacked 
him first), Addison, Bymer, Blackmore, and Jeremy GoUier, as 
well as champions of lesser note. Amongst his other criticai 
works are ** The Imparţial Critic, or Some Observations on Mr. 
Bymer's Short View of Tragedy " (1692), " Bemarks on Prinoe 
Arthur" (1696), "The Usefahiess of the Stage** (1698), 
*^ Grounds of Criticism in Poetry " (1704), *' Beflections on an 
Essay upon Criticism ** (1711). Dennis was educated at Harrow 
and Caius College, Cambridge. At the end of his life he fell 
on evil days, and suffered from poverty and blindness. Pope 
and his Mends got up a theatrical performanoe for the old 
critic. 

For his relations to Pope see Johnson*s " Life.*' Cf. Pope's 
" Essay on Criticism,*' 11. 584-7 ; " Dunciad,** bk. i. 1. 106 (and 
note), iii. 1. 178 (and note). 

1. 6, false positions, erroneous theories or '* views.'' 

1. 7, in the " Spectator.'* See No. 548, " unacknowledged, 
but doubtless by Addison " (Morley). " I cannot think but that 
the instruotion and moral are much finer, where a man who is 
virtuous in the main of his character falls into distress, and 
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sÎDks under the blows of fortune at the end of a tragedy, than 
when he is happy and triumpbant. Suoh an example corrects 
the insolenoe of hnman natnre, softens the mind of the beholder 
with sentimente of pity and compassion, comforts him under bis 
own private affliotion, and teaches him not to judge men*s 
Tirtues by tbeir successes " (see p. 40, above). 

1. 9, the fact is certain ; the motives we must gness. 
Does Johnson mean that it is a ** faot " that Addison *' poisoned 
the town,'' or that he attacked the '* established rule of poetical 
justice *' as accepted in the first half of the eighteenth century ? 

1. 18, accommodated, fitted to. For Pope's Prologue see 
Globe edition of Pope's ** Works," p. 92. 

1. 18, liquidated, softened. *' Mr. Pope had written it ome, 
in the spirit of Poetry and Liberty ; but Mr. Addison, frightened 
at so daring an expression, whioh he thought squinted at re- 
bellion, would have it altered in the spirit of Prose and Politics 
to aii&nd^^ (Warburton). The story does not give one an exalt ed 
idea of Addison*s nerve. 

1. 20, heavily in clonds came on the day. This is a quotation 
from " Cato." The opening words of act i. so. 1 run as follows : 

'* The dawn is overcast, the moming lowers^ 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Bome." 

Addison's "Works," Bohn, i. 172. 

1. 24, pack an andience, provide a favourable andience. The 
play was produced at Drury Lane, April 14th, 1713. Steele 
says : *' AII the town knows how officious I was in bringing it 
[** Cato "] on ; and you that know the town, the theatre, and 
mankind, very well oan judge how neoessary it was to take 
measures for making a performanoe of that sort, excellent as it 
is, run into popular applause. I promised before it was aoted, 
and performed my duty accordingly to the author, that I would 
bring together so just an audience on the first days of it, that it 
should be impossible for the vulgar to put its suooess or due 
applause to any hazard " (Letter to Gongreve, prefixed to the 
•• Drummer," Addison's "Works," Bohn, v. 152). 

1. 25, says Pope. " An audience was laid for the ' Distrest 
Mother,* and when they found it would do, it was practised 
again, yet more successfully, for * Gato ; ' " (Pope, in ** Spence," 
Singer, p. 46 ; Gamelot, p. 7). 

^e ** Distrest Mother '* was an adaptation by Ambrose 
Philips of Bacine*s " Andromaque," and was produced in 1712. 
It was diligently jpuffed in the ** Spectator." In No. 290 we get 
a shameless " pun preliminary " m a letter from one of the 
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actors who had broken down at rehearsal, and feared that he 
should break down în public, as he found the tragedy so affeot- 
ing. Sir Boger is taken to see it in No. 885. See also Nos. 228 
and 229. 

1. 88, He called Booth to his box. Booth (died 1788) took 
the part of Cato. (For the rest of the oasfe see p. 106, below.) 
He was of good family, but ran away from sohool, and beoame 
a pupil of the great actor Betterton. He became one of the 
joint patentees, with Oibber, of Drury Lane. On Booth's 
acting in the charaoter of Pyrrhus, in the '^Distrest Mother," 
see ** Spectator," No. 384. 

1. 85, a perpetuai dictator. This had reference to Mari- 
boroQgh*s attempt in 1710 to get himself made by patent Gaptain- 
Oeneral for life. See Macaulay, ** Essays," p. 712. Graik, 
'* Swift," p. 189. Johnson takes his version of the story almost 
verbatim from Pope's letter to Sir W. TrumbuU, April 80th, 
1718. The account given by Pope to Spence varies slightly. 
**Lord Bolingbroke*s carrying his friends to the house, and 
presenting Booth with a purse of guineas for so well represent- 
ing the character of a person ' who rather chose to die than see 
a general for life,* was an accidental piece of good luck, and 
which carried the success of the play much beyond what they 
ever expected " (Singer, p. 46 ; Camelot, p. 7). 

p. 16. 1. 4, for a longer time. The play ran twenty nights. 
This was considered a yery long run in those days (see p. 105, 
below). It was at once printed, and four editions were sold in 
a fortnight, while four more were demanded before the end of 
the year. 

1. 6, Mrs. Porter afterwards related. Mrs. Porter, an 
Actress, the original Lucia in ** Cato." ** The numerous and 
violent claps of the Whig party on the one side of the theatre 
were echoed back by the Tories on the other ; while the author 
sweated behind the scenes with concern to find their applause 

ţroceeding more from the hand than the head " (Pope, letter to 
'rumbull, AprU 30th, 1718). 

1. 12, says TickeU. See Tickell's Preface, Addison's "Works," 
Bohn, i. iz. 

1. 16, it was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis. 
Dennis's " Bemarks on Cato '* (1718) are largely quoted by Dr. 
Johnson. See pp. 88-51, above. 

1. 24, with the fate of the censurer of OomeiUe's " Oid." 
Dennis had the same fate as Cardinal Bichelieu when he 
attacked the "Gid." P. Comeille (1606-1684) had been patronized 
by Bichelieu, but had offended the great and implacable 
minister. BicheUeu ordered his clients (amongst them was 
<>eorges de Scud^ry) to attack the successfnl tragedy, produoed in 
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1636. The Academy, just founded by Bîchelien — it received its 
charter in tbis very year, 1637 — formally, though not severely, 
condemned tbe play. Compare Hallam's ** History of Litera-* 
ture," iii. 365. 

p. 17, 1. 2, informed Dennis by Steele. By Addison's dlreo- 
tion Steele wrote tbe foUowing letter to Lintot, tbe book- 
seller: " Mr. Addison desired me to teii you that be wbolly 
disapproves tbe manner of treating Mr. Deunis in a little 
pampblet by way of Mr. Norris' acooant. Wben be tbinks fit 
to take notice of Mr. Dennis's objections to bis writings, be will 
do it in a way Mr. Dennis sball bave no just reason to complain 
of. But wben tbe papers above mentioned {i.e, Pope's pampblet) 
were offered to be communicated to bim, be said be could not, 
eitber in bonour or conscienoe, be privy to sucb a treatment, 
and was sorry to bear of it." Addison's " Works," Bobn, v. 
405. 

As Mr. Courtbope remarks, tbe wording of tbe letter " oer- 
tainly seems studiously offensive to Pope, wbo bad, professedly 
at any rate, plaoed bis pen at bis service, and wbo bad con- 
nected bis own name witb ' Gato ' by tbe fine Frologue be bad 
written in its praise " (p. 137). 

1. 7, are said by Pope. *' Spenoe," ed. Singer, p.46 ; Gamelot, 
p.7. 

1. 14, the wits. " Tbe dominant figure in Pope's day was tbe 
wit. Tiie wit — taken personally — was tbe man wbo represented 
wbat we now describe by culture or tbe spirit of tbe age. Brigbt, 
clear common sense was for once baving its own way, and 
tyrannizing over faculties from wbiob it too often suffers 

yiolenoe Wit and sense are but different avatars of tbe 

same spirit ; wit was tbe form in wbicb it sbowed itself in 
cofTee-bouses, and sense tbat in wbicb it appeared in the pulpit 
or in parliament " (Leslie Stepben, " Pope," p. 28). 

1. 15, pay their attendance, t.e., give tbeir proper service as 
attendants on their superior. Tbe practice of prefixing eulo- 
gistic verses was common so far back as tbe begiuning of tbe 
seventeenth century. " Cato " was introduced to the reading 
public by poems from the hands of Steele, Hughes, Young, 
Eusden, Tickell, Digby Gotes, and Ambrose Philips, as well as 
the lines, " Left witb the printer by an unknown hand," which 
Dr. Johnson quite unaccountably regards as the best. 

1. 17, Jeffreys. George Jeffreys (1678-1755), a very inferior 
poet, wbo wrote a couple of plays and some miscellaneous verse. 
He beld a post in the Gustom-bouse, and was a relation of the 
Duke of GhandoB. 

1. 19, by a Scholar of Oxford. Tbe anonymous quarto 
pampblet is entitled " Mr. Addison tum*d Tory, or the Scene 
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iBverted, wherein it is made to appear that the Whîgs have 
misanclerstood tbat oelebrated Anthor in bis Tragedy call'd 
Cato. By a Gentleman of Oxford ** (1718), a very dreary piece 
of pleasantry. This aatbor and Dennis botb caii attention to 
tbe resemblances between ** Cato " and Otway's ** Orphan.** 

1. 20, by Dr. Sewel. "Observations upon Cato" (1718), 
pnblisbed by Gurii. On a oopy in tbe British Moseum there is 
a MS., note by Curii himself, " Written by Dr. Sewell and of w^^ 
I sold 20 [? 200], E. O." [Edmund Curii]. 

Otber pampblets on tbe tragedy were publisbed besides tbese. 

1. 21, translated by Salvini. Tbis was tbe Abbot Antonio 
Măria Saivini (1654-1751), professor of Greek at Florenoe, wbo 
also translated Addison's ''Letter from Italy" into Italian 
(Addison's *' Works," Bobn, i. 28). 

1. 22, by the Jesuits of St. Omer into Latin. Tbis was for 
their pupils at the English seminary. 

1. 25, with that of Blând. Tbis version is given in tbe 
" Spectator " (No. 628). Dr. Blând beoame Provost of Eton and 
Dean of Durbam. 

L 26, by Des Ohamps. Fran^ois Micbel Descbamps (1688- 
1747), "Caton d'Utique,'' 1715. 

1. 81, the policy of literaturo, tbe tme policy, tbe wise 
oourse, in literary matters. Dennis's pampblet, bowever, ran 
into two or three editions in 1718. 

p. 18, 1. 1, " The Quardian." First number publisbed March 
12tb, 1718 ; last number Ootober Ist, 1718. Tbere were 175 
numbers in all. It was edited by Steele. Addison did not give 
muob assistance till tbe beginning of June, when ** Cato ** was 
no longer a souroe of anxiety or interest. Out of tbe 175 papers, 
Addison oontributed fifty-one, and Steele eigbty-two. 

1. 8, The Quardian of the Lizards. Nester Ironside, 
Esq., tbe imaginary writer of tbe paper, is guardian to a family 
bearing tbe name of Lizard. Very little is made of tbis devioe, 
and tbe references to Lady Lizard and ber obildren are few and 
unimportant. 

A club of little men is described in Nos. 91 and 92, and a club 
of tall men in No. 108. A description of observations on ants, 
translated from some Frencb predecessor of Sir Jobn Lubbook, 
oocupies Nos. 156 and 157. Strada's *^ Frolusiones Academic»," 
fÎAmous pieoes wbioh consist of brilliant imitations of tbe cbief 
Boman poets, are tbe subjeot of Nos. 115, 119, and 122. 

1. 15, set Steele's politics on fire. Tbis apparently refers to 
an attack made on Lord Nottingbam, a deserter from tbe Tories to 
the Wbigs, by tbe '* Ezaminer," edited for a time by Swift, but na 
longer under bis control. Nottingbam's daughter, Lady Charlotte 
Fincb, was alluded to in somewbat nnoompliment-ary terms, as 
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** takÎDg knotting in St. James^s Chapel during Divine Service, 
in the immediate presence both of God and her Majesty, 
who were affronted together, that the family might ap- 
pear to be entirely come over." This unworthy attack on 
a woman Steele warmly resented in the " Guardian " (No. 41), 
and the joumalistio warfare led to a quarrel between Steele and 
Swift. If this be the incident referred to by Johnson, it 
oocurred much too early to account for Steele's dropping the 
" Guardian." 

A more probable cause was the excited paper on the demolî- 
tion of Dunkirk in No. 128 of the " Guardian " (August 7th), of 
which the spirit may be guessed from the motto, " Delenda est 
Carthago." This outspoken paper, signed, on a plan not un- 
known to modem joumalism, **English Tory," produced a 
number of attacks on Steele from the lower ranks of the Tory 
joumalists, to whom he replied by reprinting the number with 
additions, under the title of ** The Importanoe of Dunkirk con- 
sidered." Pope, it should be added, attributed the stoppage of 
the " Guardian '' to a quarrel with Tonson the publisher. 

1. 17, the **Eiiglisluiian." The first number was published 
on October 6th, 1713, five days after the sudden cessation of the 
•* Guardian.'' 

1. 22, as Steele with far greater likelihood insinnates. 
This is hardly a fair representation of what Steele says in his 
Letter to Congreve: "I cannot but take further notice, that 
the ciroumstance of marking his *^ Speotators,'* which 1 did not 
know till I had done with the work, I made my own act [in 
No. 655 of the " Spectator "] ; because I thought it too great a 
sensibility in my friend, and thought it, since it was done, 
better to be supposed marked by me than the author himself ; 
the real state of which this zealot [Tickell, in his Preface to 
AddLson's '* Works] rashly and injudiciously exposes. I ask 
the reader whether any thing but an eamestness to disparage 
me could provoke the editor [Tickell] in behalf of Mr. Addison 
to say, that he marked it, out of caution against me, when 1 
had taken upon me to say, it was I that did it, out of tendemess 
to him." 

1. 25, the air of renown, the " tenuis aura fam» " as opposed 
to the substanţial money gain. 

1. 82, anthor of the "Dnuniner." The "Drummer," a 
comedy, was produced at Drury Lane without suooess in March 
lOth, 1716. It ran only three nights. "I will put all my 
credit among men of wit for the truth of my averment when I 
presome to say that no one but Mr. Addison was in any other 
way the writer of the "Drummer"; at the same time I will 
allow, that he sent for me. which he could always do, from his 

G 
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natural power over me, as much as he could send for any of his 
clerks when he was Secretary of State, and told me tbat a 
gentleman then in the room had written a play tbat he was 
sure I would like, but it was to be a secret, and he knew I 
would take as much pains, since he reoommended it, as I would 
for him" (Steele, Letter to Congreve, in second edition of the 
•* Drummer ")• Steele, it must be remembered, was one of the 
joint patentees of Drury Lane Theatre, from January, 1715. 

In the Preface to the first edition, published in 1716, before 
Addison*s death, Steele speaks still more positively : '* It had 
been some years in the hands of the author, and falling under 
my perusal, I thought so well of it tbat I persuaded him to 
make a few additions and alterations to it, and let it appear 
npon the stage" (Addison's "Works," Bohn, v. 156). The 
biographers of Addison and Steele do not seem to have notioed, 
however, tbat this statement is absolutely at variance with tbat 
in the later Letter to Congreve. In 1716, Steele says he had 
seen the MS. in the hands of the author (ex hypothesiy Addison), 
and induced him to make certain alterations in it, and to allow 
it to appear. In 1722 he says Addison had given him the MS., 
and asked him to produce it. 

1. 35, a gentleman in the company. It almost looks as if 
Johnson had misrepresented Steele's " gentleman tben in the 
room " to mean one of the members of the tbeatrical company 
performing at Drury Lane. 

p. 19, 1. 7, the copy, technical name for the MS. It was sold 
to Tonson, wbo remonstrated with Steele when Tickell refused 
to prinţ the comedy as Addison's. See Letter to Congreve, 
Addison's "Works, ÎBobn, v. 142. 

1. 16, "The present State of the War.'* See Addison's 
•* Works," Bohn, iv. 840. It is a plea for continuing the war 
against France, and augmentiog the British military forces. 

1. 21, The "Whig Examiner.'* This was a counterblast to 
the "Ezaminer," which was written in the interest of the 
Tories. The first number appeared September 14tb, 1710, the 
last in October 12th, 1710 ; there are only five numbers. See 
Addison's "Works," Bohn, iv. 870-895. 

Johnson's outspoken praise of the "Whig Examiner" and 
the "Freeholder is worth bearing in mind, in view of the 
obarges of excessive bigotry made against him by writers who 
take all his half-jesting hyperbole seriously. 

1. 82, Trial of Count Tariff. See Addison's " Works," Bohn, 
iv. 364-9. A treaty of commerce was agreed to at Utrecht, 
which was considered in this country as very unfavourable to 
Eogland. A bill brought into the Commons to confirm it was 
rejected (June 18th, 1713). Smollett, " History " Anne, bk. i. § 27, 
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aud Craik's ** Swift," p. 267. The little pamphlet is a feeble bit 
of pleasantry of the politico-allegorioal type made popular by 
Arbuthnot*s "History of Johu BulL" 

1. 35, to revive the '* Spectator.** The new issue began on 
Juue 18th, 1714 (No. 556), aud euded ou Deoember 20th, 1714 
(No. 635). It was probably edited by Budgell. Of the eighty 
papersas Johusou tellsus, Addisou produced,accordiug to Tickell, 
tweuty-four ; the last which cau be positively ideutified as his is 
dated September 29 th (No. 600). Aiuoug the uuclainied papers, 
however, priuted during the last two or three mouths of the 
run, several may be safely referred to him, e.^., 608 aud 623. 
See Morley*s editiou of the " Spectator," note on p. 854. 

p. 20, 1. 9, the other contributors. These include Budgell, 
wno wrote three or more ; Rev. Henry Grove, a Presbyterian (?) 
minister and oontroversialist, who wrote four ; John Byrom 
(1691-1763), fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a fellow 
of the Boyal Society, who wrote four. Many papers are 
unclaimed. 

1. 18, Tickell has ascribed twenty-three. This is a slight 
mistake. Tickell identifies tweuty-four as by Addison. In a 
note Johnson gives, on Tickell's authority, the foUowing as 
written by Addison : 656, 657, 558, 559, 561, 562, 565, 567, 568, 
669, 571, 574, 575, 579, 680, 582, 583, 584, 585, 590, 592, 598, 
600. He leaves out 560, also given to Addison by Tickell. 

1. 22, called loudly for the letters. Many correspondents 
wrote short letters, which were frequently iuserted, especially by 
Steele. 

1. 26, "Essays on Wit," viz., Nos. 85, 47, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
68. Steele wrote 65 and 104 on the same subject. 

1. 27, on the ''Pleasures of the Imagination,'* viz., Nos. 
411 to 421. 

1. 28, *» Criticism on Milton," viz., Nos. 267, 273, 279, 285, 
291, 297, 303, 309, 315, 321, 327, 333, 339, 345, 351, 357, 363, 
869. 

1. 32, Secretary to the regency. Queen Aune had beeu in- 
duoed, a day or two before her death, to name the Duke of 
Shrewsbury (Talbot) Lord Treasurer. He had sealed packets 
coutaining the names of those nominated to the Gouuoil of 
Begency. These were opened immediately on the death of the 
Queen (August Ist), and were found to contain the names of 
eighteen lords, nearly all Whigs, and these, with seven great 
officers of state, were to act as regente under the title of Lords 
Justices. They at onoe appointed Addison their secretary. 

On the " idle tradition " as to Addison's inabiUty to write the 
despatch to Hanover, see Maoaulay, " Essays,** p. 738-4. As 
Maoaulay says, ** Every offîce has some little mysteries, which 
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the dnllest man may leam with a litile aitention, and which the 
greatest man cannot poesibly know by intnition." And it is 
âierefore qnite possible ihat Addison songht and obtained help 
from one of tbe permanent offîoials. 

Afler tbe arrival of George I., tbe qoaBi-înterregnmn being 
now at an end, and tbe Lord's Jnstices discbarged, Addison 
became secretary to tbe Earl of Snnderland, tbe new Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and beld it till Snnderland resigned in 
1716. He was retumed a tbird time as M.F. for Malmesbury 
in Jannary, 1715. 

p. 21, 1. 8, the " Freeholder.** Deoember 28rd, 1715, to 
Jnne 9tb, 1716, fifty-five papers in alL See Addison's " Works,'' 
Bobn, iv. 296 seq. *'A politioal * Spectator,* in defence of 
ortbodox Wbig pnnciples imperilled by the rebellion in Scot- 
land, and now remarkable chiefly for two [tbere are really three] 
nombers devoted to tbe Tory fox-bonter, an admirable portrait, 
half way between Sir Boger de Coverley and Sqnire Western " 
(Leslie Stepben). Tbese papers are Nos. 22, 44^ and 47 
(Addison's "Works," Bobn, iv. 478 ; v. 61, 70). 

** It was probably," says Mr. Comrtbope, ** for bis servioes in 
pnblisbing tbe ' Freebolder ' that be was made one of the Corn- 
missioners for Trade and the Colonies'* (*' Addison,*' p. 153). This 
appointment bowever was made in December, 1715, before the 
pnblication of the first number. 

1. 17, the " Pretender's JournaL" •• The History of the 
Pretender's fonrteen years' reign digested into annals " (** Free- 
bolder," No. 86 ; Addison's "Works," Bobn, vi 30). Dr. John- 
son is a little byperoritical. Addison's only clear reference to 
the poverty of tbe Fretender is not ill-natiured : " In the same 
year he ordered the Lord High Treasorer [t.c., the Fretender *s 
titnlar treasurer] to pay off tbe debts of tbe Crown whioh had 
been contracted since bis accession to the throne ; partionlarly 
a milk soore of three years' standing." 

L 19, by Milton against E^ing Charles n. This oceors in 
the Latin verses " In Salmasii Hnndredam." See Globe edit., 
p. 625. 

L 22, Oldmixon. John Oldmixon (16751724), a wretohed 
poet and a violent Whig, now chieây remembered for bis 
partisan History of England. 

L 28, too nice, too delicate. 

is reported to have said. Even Mr. Aitken gives no 
antbority for this report. " Steele," ii. 82. 

1. 81, married the Countess Dowager of Warwick. This 
was Charlotte, daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, a Denbigh- 
shire baronet. She had lost her hnsband, the sixth earl, in 
1701* She hved at Holland Honse, Eensington, not more 
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than two miles from Addison*s little house at Sand's End, 
Fulham. 

In those days open fields stretched north and west of the 
village of Ghelsea. Addison and the oountess became acquainted, ' 
and the mterest taken by him in the education of the young 
earl, bom in 1698, no doubt helped to cement the friendship. 

1. 34, that of Sir Roger to his disdainful widow. See 
" Spectator," No. 113. 

p. 22, 1. 2, by becoming tutor to her son. Thîs appears to 
be a mistake. At the same time we may safely assume that the 
relations between the UttSrateur and the gramde damie were not 
quite 80 equal as Macaulay suggests : *' Addison and Lady 
Warwiok were country neighboors, and became intimate friends" 
("Essays,"p. 740). 

1. 3, said Tonson. See Spence*s " Anecdotes," Smger, p. 47 ; 
Camelot, p. 11. 

1. 14, made no addition to his happiness. There is little or 
no positive evidenoe to support this assertion ; but that it was 
the general opinion is oertain. 

Pope's sneer (" Epistle to Arbuthnot,'* 1. 393) about "marry- 
ing disoord in a noble wife " does not necessarily refer to Addi- 
son at all ; although it has been usually and probably with 
oorrectness applied to him, there is really nothing in the context 
to demand this special applioation. 

1. 18, ballad of the Despairing Shepherd. The ballad re- 
ferred to is ** Colin's Complaint," which oontains the lines : 

" How foolish was I to believe 

She could doat on so lowly a clown ; 

Or that her fond heart woold not grieve 
To forsake the fine folk of the town." 

On Eowe, see Johnson's " Lives," Bohn, ii. 75. 

1. 23, made Secretary of State. Johnson has not given as 
many details of Addison's political life. He was retumed M.P. 
for Lostwithiel in 1708, but the election was afterwards declared 
void (December, 1709). In 1709 he was M.P. for Cavan in the 
Irish Parliament. He was elected member for Malmesbury in 
1710. He was re-elected several times for the same seat, which 
he held till his death. He held the foUowing oficial appoint- 
ments : Commissioner of Appeals, 1704 ; Under-Secretary of 
State to Sir Charles Hedges, and afterwards to the Earl of 
Sunderland, 1706-1708; Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Wharton, 1708-1710 ; Keeper of the 
Irish Kecords, 1709 ; Secretary to the Lords Jostioes, 1714 ; 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl of 
Sunderland, 1714-1716; a Lord Conmiissioner of Trade and 
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Plantations» 1715 ; Principal Secretary of State, 1717-1718, the 
other secretary being Sonderland. His salary as secretary was 
^1,850 a-year, and ne had a grant of .£8,000 firom the secret 
service money the day after his appointment (Addison's ''Works/' 
Bohn, vi. 689640). 

1. 28, he could not speak. He made only one attempt to 
speak, and this was a failnre. 

1. 80, says Pope. ** Addison cotdd not give ont a oommon 
order in writing, from his endeavooring always to word it toc 
finely. He had too beantifol an imagination to make a man of 
business *' (Pope in " Spence," Singer, p. 175 ; Camelot, p. 14). 

A piece of gossip preserved by "Wharton (" Essays," Pope, i. 
145), and referred to oy Mr. Leslie Stephen, commemorates the 
extreme fastidioiisness of Addison. It is said that he wonld 
stop the printing of a ** Spectator," when abnost all the copies 
reqoired had been struck off, in order to insert a new preposi- 
tion or conjunction. 

1. 84, pension of fifteen hnndred ponnds a year. Addison 
resigned his post on March 14th, 1718. The warrant for the 
pension (dated fonr days later) is for j£l,600, and not £1,500, as 
nearly all biographers following Johnson wrongly state. Hei 
retained his keepership of the Irish Becords with its £500 a 
year. Besides these and the patent fee whilst he was secretary 
(£100 a year), and the enormous grant of £8,000 from the secret 
service money already mentioned, he had a royal grant of 
1,018 ozs. of silver plate (May 18th, 1718). These were delightfol 
days for Whig placemen. The warrants, etc., are given in fall 
in Addison*s "Works," Bohn, vi. 687-648. 

p. 28, 1. 1, acconnt of declining health. This was probably 
not a mere exense for graceful retirement. It was weU koown 
that he was snfTering from asthma even before his marriage and 
his appointment to the secretaiyship. ** 1 received the news of 
Mr. Addison's being deolared Secretary of State with the lesa 
surprise in that I knew the post was ofTered to him before. At 
that time he declined it, and I really believe he would have 
done well to decline it now. Such a post as that, and such a 
wife as the Countess, do not seem to be in prudence eligible for 
a man that is asthmatic, and we may see tne day when he will 
be glad to resign them both " (Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Sept. Ist, 1717, to Pope, Bohn edition of the "Letters," ii. 
214). It is, however, important to say, that the authenticity of 
this letter is open to doubt. See Tickell*s Preface, Addison's 
" Works," Bohn, i. xi. 

1. 6, TickeU remarks. ** If he had found time for the writing 
of another tragedy, the death of Socrates would have been the 
story. And, however nnpromising that subject may appear, it 
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wonld be presumptuous to oensure his ohoice, who was so 
famoos for raising the nobleşt plants from the most barren Boil. 
It serves to show that he thought the whole labour of suoh a 
performance tinworthy to be thrown away upon those in- 
trigues and adventares to whioh the romantic taste has con- 
fined modem tragedy " (Tickeirs Preface, Addison's " Works," 
Bohn, i. x). 

1. 8, sentiments. In the early eighteenth oentury sentiment 
always means opinion, judgment. Now-a-days, sentiment is 
properly osed for an emoţional condition of a highly intellectnal 
and abstract kind. See Sully, " Outlines of Psycbology,** 
p. 860. 

1. 10, a defence of the Christian Religion. First pnblished 
in Tickell's edition of " Addison,'* 1721. See ** Works,'* Bohn, 
V. 103. 

** The scheme for the treatise npon the Christian Eeligion was 
formed by the author about the end of the late Qaeen's reign, 
at which time he carefuUy perused the ancient writings which 
fnmish the materials for it. His continaal employment in 
business prevented him &om execating it, till he resigned his 
offîce of Secretary of State ; and his death put a period to it, 
when he had imperfectly performed only one half of the design ; 
he haying proposed, as appears from the introduction, to add 
the Jewish to the Heathen testimonies for the truth of the 
Christian history " (Tickell's Preface, Addison's " Works," Bohn, 
i. xi). 

The defence has little value, and almost deserves the oensure 
of Gibbon in one of his characteristic foot-notes, where he says 
that Addison's ''superficial tract on the Christian Eeligion owes 
its credit to his name, its style, and the interested applause of 
our clergy ^ (cHap. xlix.). 

1. 14, Pope imputed. ** Mr. Addison originally designed to 
have taken orders, and was diverted from that design by being 
sent abroad in so encouraging a manner. It was from thence 
that he began to think of public posts, as being made Secretary 
of State at last, and sinking in his character by it, turned him 
back again to his first thought. He had latterly an eye toward 
the lawn, and it.was then that he began his 'Evidences of 
Christian! ty,* and had a design of translating all the Psalms for 
the use of churches. Five or six of them that he did translate 
were published in the 'Spectator*** (Pope in " Spence,** ed. 
Singer, p. 191 ; Camelot, p. 4). 

L 15, of Tonson. " Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr. 
Addison. He had a quarrel with him, and after his quitting the 
secretaryship used frequently to say of him : * One day or oth^r 
you'll see that man a bishop ! Pm sure he looks that way ; and. 
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indeed, I ever thoaght him a priest in his heart * '^ (Pope in 
" Spence,** ed. Sinjţer, p. 200 ; Camelot, p. 4). 

1. 26, in the ministry of Snnderland. Stanbope was the 
First Lord of the Treasury and Ghancellor of the Exchequer of 
the ministry of 1717, but in 1718 Snnderland exchanged offîces 
with Stanbope. Most of the episcopal appointments of the 
Whig ministries in the first half of the eighteenth oentury were 
made for party reasons. 

1. 30, Dr. TillotsoiL John Eobert Tillotson (1630-1694), a 
Torkshireman, became fellow of Clare Hali, Gambridge, in 
1651. A PuritaD, he yet conformed to the reqoirements of the 
Act of Uniformity, 1662 ; became preacher at Lincoln*8 Tnn, 
lecturer at St. Lawrence, Jewry, and in 1672 Dean of Ganter- 
bory. He identified himself with the Whig party, and attended 
Lord Russell on the scaffold, in company with Bumet. Li 1691 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, in place of tbe deprived 
Sancroft. He had an enormous reputation for eloqnence, a 
reputation which was by no means confined to the Latitudi- 
narian party. The eulogiums of Bumet, Locke, and Addison 
are oonfirmed by those of Dryden. 

p. 24, 1. 4, reiapsed . . . to, unusnal sequence of verb and 
partide. 

1. 12, the Peerage BilL Only six peerages beyond those 
then existing (178) were to be created. New peerages were to 
be confined to heirs male. Tbe Act of Union was to be broken, 
and the sixteen representative peers of Scotland were to be 
replaced by twenty-five hereditary peers named by the Grown. 
See Hallam, ** Gonstitutional History," pp. 704-5 (Ward and 
Lock's edition) ; Macaulay, " Essays," pp. 741-42. 

1. 23, Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745), the great Whig 
statesman and '* Old Parliamentary Hand " of the eighteenth 
oentury. In 1708 he was Seoretary at War. In 1710 he took a 
part in the impeachment of Sacheyerell ; and when the new 
Tory government came in he was expelled from the House of 
Gommons. Under George I. he held several offîces, and in 1721 
he became for the second time First Lord of the Treasury and 
Ghancellor of the Exchequer. An unscrupulous party statesman , 
and loving power above honour or consistency, he govemed by 
bribery and corruption ; but his eminently pacific poUcy was to 
the advantage of the country. Beaten in the House of Gom- 
mons, he resigned in 1745, and died three years afterwards. 

1. 26, twelve new peers at once. This was in 1711. 

1. 30, chose themselves for seven. This was the Septennial 
Act of 1716. Hallam sneers at those who argued that the 
proceeding was unconstitutional, but produces no argument to 
support the sneer (" Gonstitutional History," p. 768). 
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]. 84, in a letter to the Earl of Oxford. This ** Letter to the 
Earl of O .... d [Harley] conoeraiDg the Bill of Peerage *' ran 
tbroiigh two or three editions, in 1719. 

Steele had nsed the same ar^ment in the " Plebeian,** No. 1 
(Addison's "Works,** Bohn, v. 240) : " But another oonsequenoe 
of a muoh higher natnre attending the limitation of the number 
of Peers, is the danger there will be of changing the Oonstitution 
by this means into an Aristocraoy ; and this may at any time 
be effected by the confederaoy of two or three great families, 
which would form suoh a body amongst the Lords as the Crown 
would not be able to control.'* Steele's dread of a Whig 
oligarchy was to some extent warranted by facts. See 
Lecky, " History of the Eighteenth Century," i. 182 seq, (Ist 
edit.) 

p. 25, 1. 6, the " Plebeian.*' This paper, or rather series of 
pamphlets, on the Peerage question ran to four numbers, issued on 
Satnrday, March 14th, 1719, Monday, March 28rd, and the two 
following Mondays. See Addison's " Works,*' Bohn, pp. 287-307. 
Addison's "Old Whig "only ran to two numbers, dated Thursday, 
March 19th, and Thursday, April 2nd. !&., pp. 247, 284. Addi- 
son's second pamphlet must have been intentionally annoying to 
Steele. 

1. 15, controvertists. This word is obsolete. We should, of 
oourse, say controversialists. 

1 16, Little Dicky, whose trade it is to write pamphlets. 
This is a gross misquotation of Johnson*s, due to the fact that he 
had not seen the original of the " Old Whig,** but got his informa- 
tionfromthe'^Biographia Britannica." See p. 25, 1. 88. The whole 
paragraph from the second '* Old Whig,** in which the reference 
to Little Dickey occurs, may be quoted: "But our author's 
ohief concern is for the poor House of Commons, whom he repre- 
sents as naked and defenceless, when the Crown, by losiDg this 
prerogative, would be less able to protect them against the power 
of a House of Lords. Who forbears laughing, when the 
Spanish friar [in Dryden's play of that nam^ represents 
Little Dioket, under the person of Gomez, insulting the 
colonel that was able to fright him out of his wits with a 
siogle frown ? This Gomez, says he, flew upon him like a 
dragoD, the devii being strong in him, and gave him bastinado 
on bastinado, and buffet upon bufifet, which the poor meek 
colonel, being prostrate, suffered with a most Christian patience. 
The improbability of the fact never fails to raise mirth in the 
audience ; and one may venture to answer for a British House 
of Commons, if we may guess from its conduct hitherto, that 
it will scarce be either so lame or so weak as our author 
Bupposes " (Addison*s " Works,*' Bohn, v. 287). 
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The identifioation of Little Dickey with Steele cannot be 
maintained. Lord Macaolay was the first to show that ** Little 
Dickey ** was the niokname of Henry Norris, an actor of 
remarkably small statore, but of great humour, ** who played the 
tisnrer Gomez, then a most popular part, in Dryden*8 ' Spanish 
Friar * ** (" Essays," p.742), and which is more to the point, that of 
Dicky in Farqidiar's ** Trip to the Jubilee/* It was from the 
latter he got his nickname. There is an allusion to him at the 
end of the " Spectator,*' No. 44 : " It would be an endless task 
. . . to mention the innumerable shifts that small wits put in 
practice to raise a laugh. Bullock in a short ooat, and Norris in 
a long one, seldom fail of this efifect." Oddly enough in the 
** Guardian," No. 108, there is mention of a ** Little Dickey," 
but this is Dick Disticb, tbe president of the Short Club, of 
whom particulars will be found in No. 92. This has not, I 
think, been pointed out before. 

Macaulay's account of Addi-^on's treatment of this controversy 
is not at all fair. It is quite true that Addison did not ** forget 
for a moment the laws of good taste and good breeding." But 
a man with a fine taste in satire may inflict severe wounds on 
an excit able and teuder-hearted firiend without any considerable 
infraction of those laws. The openiug sentence of the second 
" Old Whig " is bitter and contemptuous, and when one 
remembers who wrote it, and about whom, the inadeqaacy of 
Macaulay's apology is suffîciently obvious. It is worth while to 
qnote it : 

** The author of the * Plebeian,' to show himself a perfect 
maşter in the vocation of pamphlet-writing, begins, like a son of 
Grub Street, with declaring the great esteem he has for himself, 
and the contempt be entertains for the scribblers of the age. 
One would think, by his way of presenting it, that the 
tmezpected appearance of his pamphlet was as great a surprise 
upon the world as that of the late meteor, or, iudeed, something 
more terrible, if you will believe the author's magnificent 
description of his own performance " (Addison's " Works,'* 
Bobn, V. 284). 

Macaulay's attempt to suggest that Addison's severity was 
due to ** an odious imputation on the morals of the chiefs of the 
administration," made by Steele, is unworthy of him. Steele 
did not make any imputation ; and Addison in his reply (No. 2 
of the " Old Whig ") made absolutely no allusion to what 
Macaulay calls *'80 grave an offence against morality and 
decoram " (" Essays," p. 742). It is somewhat difficult to believe 
that Macaulay had ever read through the pamphlets. 

1. 22, conmiitinent. See Stanhope, '' Hist. of England," 
i. 646, seq. 
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1. 29, BA Lncan expresses it. The first line of Lncan's 
'* Pharsalia " : ** Bella per Emathios plusque oivilia oampoe." 

1. 88, " Biographia Britaimica." Tbis biograpbical dictionary 
was published in 1747-66, six volumes folio, the last being in 
two parts, boond separately. An enlarged edition was published 
1779-98, but was not oompleted. 

1. 84, is not inscribed in Addison's Works. This was the 
edition in four volumes, published after his death in 1721. It 
was edited by Tickell, with a biograpbical preface, whioh is one 
of our chief authorities for the facts of Addison*s life. To it was 
prefixed a dedioation to James Graggs, Addison*s friend and 
suocessor in the post of Secretary of State, written by Addison 
himself a fortnight before his death. This edition formed the 
basisof Bishop Hurd*s (1811), which includes the " Drummer " 
and some other pieoes omitted by Tickell. The edition of Hurd in 
Bohn's ^' Standard Library " includes, amongst other additional 
matter, the "Plebeian" by Steele, and the **01d Whig" by 
Addison (v. 287 seq,) 

p. 26, 1. 1, the biographers, the writers of the *' Biographia 
Britannica." 

1. 20, walking npon aslies nnder which the fire is not 
extingnished. Compare Horace's 

" Incedis per ignes 
Sappositos cineri doloso." 

" Odes," I. ii. 

1. 28, nothing that is false than all that is tme. Compare 
Gracian, **Orâoulo Manual," § 181 (Mr. Jacobs' translation, 
p. 108). There were several translations of this book published 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, e,g. 1694, 1702, etc. 

1. 29, as Pope relates. " Spence,*' Singer, p. ; Camelot, pp. 
11, 12. " A fortnight before Addison*s death. Lord Warwick came 
to Gay ană pressed him in a very particular manner * to go and 
see Mr. Addison * ; which he had not done for a great while. 
Gay went, and found Addison in a very weak way. He received 
him in the kindest manner, and told him ' that he had desired 
this visit to beg his pardon ; that he had injured him greatly ; 
but that if he lived, he should find that he would make it up to 
him.' Gay, on his going into Hanover [with Lord Clarendon, 
in 1718], had great reason to hope for some good preferment — 
the present family had made strong promises to him — but his 
views came to nothing. It is not impossible but that Mr. 
Addison might prevent them,from his thinking Gay [stood] too 
well with some of the great men of the former ministry [Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, eto.]. He did not at all explain himself in what 
way he had injured him, and Gay oould not guess at anything 
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else in which he oould have injared him so oonsiderably." See 
Johnson's " Life of Gay," " Lives," Bohn, ii. 257 seq. 

p. 27, 1. 14, he likewise died himself in a short time. 
Edward Henry Bicb, the seventh earl of Warwiok, died August 
16th, 1721, aged twenty-fonr. 

1. 16, Tickell's excellent elegy. This is the poem *< To the 
Bight Honourable the Earl of Warwick," prefixed to Tiokell's 
edition of the works of AddisoD. See Bohn, i. xiii. 

1. 24, Holland-house. This famous Kensington mansion, 
built in 1607, was long associated with the fortones of the Whig 
party. 

"Addison died in the well-known dining-room where so 
many statesmen, artists, and poets have met together at the 
hospi table table of Lord Holland. A prinţ of this room will be 
found in the Prinoess Liechtenberg's * Holland Hoose,' voi. ii. 
p. 75." See Maoaulay's " Essays," pp. 601-2. 

It is said that Addison fell a victim to misplaced confidence 
in the virtuos of the Widow Trueb/s Water, so well known to 
the readers of the " Spectator." See No. 329. 

leaving no child but a daughter. This was Charlotte 
Addison, bom January 30th, 1719, and therefore barely six 
months old. She was ** apparently of rather defective intellect.'* 
She lived, unmarried, nntil 1797, at Bilton, near Bugby, where 
Addison had bon^ht an estate, for which it is said he gave 
^10,000. See Addison's " Works,*' Bohn, v. 424, note ; vi. 512. 

Her mother, the Countess of Warwick, died on July 7th, 1731. 

p. 28, 1. 3, by too mild a name, usin^: too mild a name. 

Steele mentions. See his Letter to Congreve (Dedioation to 
the "Drummer," Addison's "Works," Bohn, v. 152). 

1. 8, Chesterfield affirms. See Lord Chesterfield's '* Letters," 
edited by Lord Camarvon, p. 185. 

1. 10, deficience. This word is practically obsolete; defi- 
ciency. 

used to say of himself. A slightly different form of the 
remark is given in Bosweirs "Life." "Mr. Langton having 
repeated the anecdote of Addison having distinguished between 
his powers in conversation and in wiiting, by saying, * I have 
only ninepence in my pocket ; bat I can draw for a thonsand 
ponnds ; * — Johnson : * He had not that retort ready, sir ; he 
had prepared it beforehand.' Langton (tnrning to me): *A 
fine snrmise. Set a thief to oatch a thief" ("Boswell," Bohn, 
iii. 339). 

1. 27, says Steele. Letter to Congreve (Addison*s " Works," 
Bohn, V. 151). 

1. 32, Terence. Pablius Terentius Afer, Latin comic drama- 
tist, bom about 185 b.o., died about 159 b.c. 
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Catnllns. Gains Yalerins Catnllns, the greatest Latin lyrical 
poet, born about 84 b.c, died about 54 b.c. 

The parallelism between these two great writers and Addison 
is not very obvions. 

p. 29, 1. 1., says Pope. " Spence," ed. Singer, p. 50 ; Camelot, 
p. 14. Jobnson's quotation is not verbally exaot. 

1. 8, modem wit. On wit, see above, p. 79. 

1. 9, lised to depreciate Dryden. ** Addison was so eager 
to be the jwat name, that he and his firiend Sir Bichard Steele 
nsed to run down even Dryden's oharaoter as far as they coold. 
Pope and Congreve used to snpport it" (Tonson in "Spence," 
Singer, p. 47 ; Camelot, p. 13). 

On tins weakness of Addison's oharaoter most of his con- 
temporaries are agreed. Pope's ''Attions" lines are so well 
known that some apology is needed for qnotiDg them ; but to 
save the student a reference I give them in full : 

" Peaoe to all such I but were there One whose fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires ; 
Blest with eaoh talent and each art to please. 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 
And hate for arts that caus*d himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with oivil leer. 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike reserv*d to blame, or to commend, 
A tim*rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev*n fools, by âatterers besieg'd. 
And 80 obliging, that he ne*er oblig'd ; 
Like GatOy give his little Senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
While Wits and Templars ev*ry sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise : — 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? " 

("Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot," 11. 198 «eg.) 

The following testimonies are less well known : '' Mr. Addison 
was not a good-natured man, and very jealous of rivals " (Dr. 
Leigh in •* Spence," Singer, p. 843 ; Camelot, p. 5). 

*' Oibber confirmed to me Mr. Addison*s oharaoter of bearing 
no rival, and enduring none but âatterers'* (*' Spence," Singer, 
p. 848; Camelot, p. 8). 
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'* Fope's charaoter of Addison is one of the truest, as well as 
one of the best things he ever wrote. Addison deserved that 
oharaoter the most of any man. Yet how oharming are his 
prose writingsl*' (Dr. Lookier, Dean of Peterborongh, in 
** Spence," p. 57 ; Camelot, p. 10). 

1. 13, by some disiiigennons arts he endeavoured to 
obstnţct. This oharge may refer to: (1) The damning with 
faint praise of Pope's Pastorala and the heartier commendation 
of Ambrose Philips* (see Johnson's "Lives," Bohn, iii. 266). 
(2) The advice given to Pope not to alter the " Bape of the 
Lock " from its original form (aee Johnson's " Livea," Bohn, iii. 
72 ; Macanlay's " Easaya," p. 736). (3) The diaowning of Pope*s 
" Frenzy of John Dennia ** (aee Johnaon's " Lives,'* Bohn, iii. 82). 
(4) The aaaistanoe given to Tiokell in hia *' Iliad," and the pre- 
ferenoe ahown that tranalation over Pope^s (aee Johnaon's 
** Livea," Bohn, iii. 104 ; Macaulay*a " Eaaaya,*' p. 737). (5) The 
alleged encouragement given to Gildon to attaok Pope 
(Macaulay*a "Eaaays," pp. 738-9). 

Of theae faota, the firat two can at worat only argue want of 
criticai inaight in Addiaon. The third, although showing a 
oertain want of consideration for hia friend Pope, — ^who had 
written a much admired prologne for '*Cato," — has been ex- 
plained and approved (or at any rate not condemned) by Johnaon. 
As to the fourth, the aaaiatanoe given to Tickell was doubtlesa 
leaa than Pope anppoaed. At one one time Pope acouaed Addiaon 
of aotually writing the rival veraion of Book I. of the ** Iliad." 
The oharge aeems extravagant to ua ; and it is oertainly startlin^ 
to find Steele reiterating it by way of Innuendo in the first âoah 
of hia anger againat Tiokell. In hia Letter to Congreve, prefixed 
to ^e second edition of the " Dmmmer,** Steele says : " I ho pe 
nobody will be wronged or think himaelf aggrieved, that I give 
thia rejeoted work where I do [t.e., aaaign it to Addiaon] ; and if a 
certain gentleman ia injored by it, I will allow I have wronged 
him, upon thia iaane, that (if the reputed tranalator of the firat 
book of Homer ahall pleaae to give ua another book) there 
ahall appear another good judge of poetrv besidea Mr. Alexander 
Pope, who shall like it" (Addiaon'a "Worka," Bohn, v 158). 
<3ibber, an enemy of Pope'a, told Spence that Addiaon " trana- 
lated the greater part of the firat book of the * Iliad ' pnbliahed 
A8 Tickell'a, and put it forth with a deaign to have overset 
Pope'a''(*^Spence,*'Binger,p. 348; Camelot, p. 8). Theae inatancea 
of contemporary opinion will show that the impreaaion was not 
confined to Pope. Nevertheleaa, moat of Addiaon*a biographers 
overlook them, and regard Pope*s belief as a sort of insane 
•delusion due to anger, jealousy, and suspicion. Maoaulay 
accuses Pope of finding all his evidence for the aoousation '* in 
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his own bad heart," and Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Coarthope 
come to much the same conclusion. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that the externai and internai evidence against 
Addison being inoonclusive, the case for the defence rests 
mainly on Addison's own character. That Addison, being what 
he was, shoold adopt suoh a tortuous, dangerous, and ineffective 
way of injuring a man against whom he never showed any 
active disHke, is in a high degree improbable. At the same 
time, Pope's suspicions cannot be pronounoed extravagant, 
since they were shared by Steele and by Cibber, amongst 
others. 

For the sake of referenoe I here append Pope*s statement to 
Spence, which is of conrse ex parte, bat is oertainly moderate 
enough in tone (Singer, p. 146 ; Camelot, pp. 8-10) : 

" There had been a coldness between Mr. Addison and me for 
8ome time, and we had not been in company together for a 
good while anywhere but at Button*s coflfee-house, where I 
used to see him almost every day. On his meeting me there, 
one day in particular, he took me aside, and said he should be 
glad to dine with me at such a tavem if I would stay till those 
people (Budgell and Philips) were gone. He abused those two 
gentlemen very much, and said he hoped that nobody could 
think that he esteemed 'em heartily. We went accordingly, 
and after dinner Mr. Addison said, 'that he had wanted for 
Bome talk with me ; that his friend Tickell had formerly, whilst 
at Oxford, translated the first book of the " Iliad." That he now 
designed to prinţ it, and had desired him to look it over ; he 
must therefore beg that I would not deşire him to look over my 
first book, because, if he did, it would have the air of double- 
dealing.* I assured him that I did not at all take it iU of Mr. 
Tickell that he was going to publish his translation ; that he 
oertainly^ had as much right to translate any author as myself ; 
and that pubhshing both was entering on a fair stage. I then 
added, * that I would not deşire him to look over my first book 
of the ^* niad," because he had looked over Mr. Tibkell's ; but 
could wish to have the beneât of his observations on my second, 
which I had then finished, and which Mr. Tickell had not 
touched upon.* Accordingly, I sent him the second book next 
morning, and in a few days he retumed it with very high com- 
mendation. Soon after it was generally known that Mr. 
Tickell was publishing the first book of the * Iliad* I met 
Dr. Young in the street, and upon our falling into that subjeot, 
the doctor expressed a great deal of surprise at Tickell's having 
such a translation by him so long. He said that it was incon- 
ceivable to him, and that there must be some mistake in the 
matter ; that he and Tickell were so intimately aoquainted at 
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Oxford that eaoh used to oommiinioate to tbe other whatever 
verses they wrote, even to the least tbings ; that Tickell cotiUl 
not have been bosied in so long a work there without his know- 
ing Bomething of the matter, and that he had never heard a 
single word of it till on this ocoasion. This surprise of Dr. 
Young, together with what Steele had said against Tickell in 
relation to this affair, make it highly probable that there was 
some onderhand dealing in that business ; and, indeed, Tickell 
himself, who is a very fair, worthy man, has einoe in a manner 
as good as owned it to me." 

Even if Addison were goiltless of writing the rival translation 
of Book I., he was at any rate guilty of preferring it to Pope*s. 
In two lines in his character of Atticus, afterwards omitted. 
Pope gives utterance to this oharge : 

" Who, if two wits on rival themes contest, 
Approves of both, but likes the worst the best." 

In a letter to Pope ( July 8th, 1715) Gay tells him : " I have 
just set down Sir Samuel Garth at the opera. He bid me teii 
you that everybody is pleased with your translation but a few 
at Button's, aud that Sir Bichard Steele told him that the other 
translation [Tickell's] was the best that was in' any language. 
He treated me with extreme oivility, and out of kindness gave 
me a squeeze by the forefinger. I am informed that at Button'a 
your character is made very free with as to morals, etc, and 
Mr. Addison says that your translation and Tickell's are both 
very well done, but that the latter has more of Homer " 

In No. 40 of the " Freeholder," pubHshed May 7th, 1716 
(Addison's " Works," Bohn, p. 48), there is a poliţe reference to 
Pope's " Homer," in which it is placed inferentially on the same 
level as Dryden's " Virgil,** while there is no amari aUquid in 
the shape of a parallel oommendation of Tickell. ** The ilUterate 
among our countrymen may leam to judge from Dryden's 

* VirgH ' of the most perfect epic performance ; and those paris 
of * Homer * which have been already published by Mr. Pope, 
give us reason to think that the ' Iliad * will appear in English 
with as little disadvantage to that immortal poem.'' 

The fifth instance of ** disingenuous acts " ohargeable against 
Addison in respect of Pope, is of importanoe only as a justifica- 
tion of Pope's " Atticus " lines. 

The story as told by Pope runs thus: "Philips seemed to 
have been encouraged to abuse me, in coffee-houses and conver- 
sations. Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherley in which he 
had abused both me and my relations very grossly. Lord 
Warwick, who was but a weak man himself^ told me one day 

* that it was in vain for me to endeavour to be well with Mr. 
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Addison; that his jealous temper would never admit of a settled 
friendship between ns ; and to convicfce of what he had said, 
assured me that Addison had enconraged Gildon to pnblish 
those soandals, and had given him ten guineas after they were 
pnblished/ llie next day, while I was heated wîth what I had 
heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison to let him know * that I 
was not nnacqnainted with this behavioor of his ; that if I was 
to speak severely of him in retnm for it, it should not be in suoh 
a dirty way ; that I shonld rather teii him himself fairly of his 
fanlts, and allow his good qnalities; and that it shonld be 
something in the following manner.* I then snbjoined the first 
sketoh of what has been sinoe called my satire on Addison. He 
osed me very oivilly ever after, and never did me any injustice 
that I know of from that time to his deatb, whioh was abont 
three years after ** (" Spence," Singer, p. 148 ; Camelot, p. 10). 
The tale rests entirely on Pope*s nnsupported testimony. 
Here again it has been fireely asserted that Pope was so nn- 
trathfol that absolntely no oonfidence can be plaoed on his 
assertions ; while Addison's character is so high that he could 
not possibly have done what Pope charged him with. It is, 
perhaps, best to rest the defence on one or both of these two 
propositions. Mr. Coarthope*s attempt to explode the story by 
reference to dates can hardly be esteemed a snocess (Conrt- 
hope, " Addison," p. 142 sq. ; Courthope and Elwin*s " Pope," 

iii. p. 282 «g.)- 

1. 14, Pope was not the only man. This charge against 
Addison is as vague as it is serious. Since Johnson gives no 
hint of his meâning, it is diffioolt to deal with it. The only 
other cases I can think of in which any snggestion of invidions 
ininry has been ever made is that of Gay (see above, pp. 
26-7). 

1. 22, Dialognes on Medals. Addison*s '* Works,*' Bohn, i. 
255. 

1. 80, says Steele, in the Letter to Gongreve. See Addison^s 
" Works," Bohn, v. 158. 

IMUrticalar, special, remarkable. 

p. 80, 1. 2, declares that he wrote very fluently. '* Spence," 
Singer, p. 49 ; Camelot, p. 18. 

L 11, The last line of "Cate.*' Johnson's anthority is 
" Spenoe," Singer, p. 151 ; Camelot, pp. 18, 14. The last six ^ 

lines nm thns : I 

** From hence, let fierce oontending nations know 
What dire effeots from civil discord âow. 
'Tis this tiiat sbakes our oountry with alarms, 
And gives np Borne a prey to Boman arms, 
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Producea frand and oraelty and strife, 
And robfl the gnilty world of Cato's life." 

Addison'B "Works," Bohn, L 226. 

1. 21, a detail. We shonld say, a detailed aoooimt. Tbe 
aooount is given in " Spence,** ed. Singer, p. 148 ; Gamelot, p. 12 ; 
it rons thns : ** Addison's chief companions before he married 
Lady Warwiok (in 1716) were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Garey, 
Davenant, and Colonel Brett. He used to breakfast witb one 
or otber of tbem at his lodgings in St. James^s Plaoe, dine at 
taveras witb tbem, tben to Button's, and tben to sobae tavem 
again for supper in tbe evening ; and tbis was tben tbe osaal 
round of bis life.** '* Addison usnally stndied all tbe moming ; 
tben met bis party at Batton*s, dined tbere, and stayed five or 
six bours, and sometimes far into tbe nigbt. I was of tbe 
oompany for abont a year, but found it too mucb for me : it 
hurt my bealtb, so I quitted it.*' It will be notioed tbat tbese 
two paragrapbs are not in entire agreement. 

1. 22, Philips. Tbis is Ambrose Pbilips (1671-1749), author 
of certain pastorals wbiob provoked tbe oontempt of Pope and 
Gay, and of some plays. Pbilips, wbo wrote a few cbarming 
sbort poems about cbildren, wbicb bave a suggestion of Lamb 
about tbem, got tbe name of Namby Pamby. His " Distrest 
Motber," a version of Kaoine*s " Andromaque," was vigorously 
applauded by Addison's set, wbo oarried wbat is now called log- 
rolling to a higb degree of perfeotion (Jobnson's " Lives," Bobn, 
iii. 261). 

1. 22, Carey. Probably Henry Carey (died 1748), tbe popular 
musioian, wbo wrote tbe words and adapted tbe tune of " Sally 
in our Alley,*' wrote " Cbrononbotontbologos," 1784, and the 
" Dragon of Wantley,'* a burlesque of Italian opera. He was 
we know a friend of Addison's. Mr. Cunningbam, bowever, 
tbinks tbe person named was Walter Carey, tbe ** Umbra '* of 
Pope. 

1. 22, Davenant. Was tbis Dr. Charles Davenant (died 1714), 
son of Sir W. Davenant, tbe dramatist, and Inspector-General 
of Imports and Exports, and a writer of political tracts after tbe 
style of Sir W. Petty, or, as is more likely, his son, " a very 
giddy-headed young fellow, witb some art,*' wbo was made 
Envoy at Genoa? See Addison 's " Works," Bohn, v. 825, 440 ; 
vi. 471 ; cf. Swift's ** Correspondence," November 8rd, 1718. 

1. 28, Colonel Brett. Henry Brett (died 1724), a handsome 
idler, wbo married tbe divorced wife of tbe Earl of Maoolesfield, 
tbe reputed mother of Bichard Savage. Supposed to be the 
Colonel Bamble of tbe " Tatler," No. 7. His daughter Anne 
beoame mistress of George I. 
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1. 26, Button's. **It was Dryden who made WiU's ooflfee- 
house the great resort of the wits of his time. After his death 
Addison transferred it to Button's, who had been a servant of 
his [Johnson says of Lady Warwick's] ; they were opposite eaoh 
other in RusseU Street, Covent Garden " (Pope, in ** Spenoe," 
Singer, p. 268 ; Camelot, p. 12). £utton*s was reckoned a Whig 
honse (see '* Spectator," No. 556). For an account of coffee- 
hoose see ** Spectator," No. 49, by Steele. There are many 
joking references to Button's in the " Guardian," Nos. 71, 98, 
140 (Addison's "Works," Bohn, iv. 166, 175, 269). 

p. 81, 1. 1, cbrai^ too much wine. Dr. Johnson speaks very 
positively of Addison's excessive drinking, and it was certainly 
Gommonly beUeved in when Johnson wrote. See, for instance, 
the Btatement of Dr. Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) that Addi- 
son wrote some of his best " Spectators " ** when warm with 
wme " (" Boswell," Bohn, iv. 48). An anonymous annotator oi 
the 1797 edition of the '* Tatler " says that it was reported that 
Addison shortened his life by exoess, and that Tonson boasted 
of pa3dng his court to Addison by giving him excuses for indul- 
gence (LesHe Stephen, "Addison," in " Dict. Nat. Biog.," i. 125). 
The weaknees has been admitted by nearly all biographers. 
Mr. Courtney, however, questions the truth of the tradition, . 
and cites in Addison's favour the testimony of Bishop Berkeley, 
who, speaking of the first night of " Cato," says : " 1 was present 
with Mr. Addison and a few more friends in a side box, where 
we had a table and two or three âasks of Burgundy and cham- 
pagne, wiili which the author (who is a very sober man) thought 
it necessary to support his spirits " (see Courthope, " Addison," 

L159). This view, however, can hardly be accepted in the 
e of the common tradition of the century, and the positive 
testimony of Addison's oontemporaries. It is true that Pope's 
statement, given by Spenoe, and ahready quoted (see p. 98), 
proves little. It suggests, indeed, that the oompany drank too 
much for Pope. But this is not a safe inference, since alco- 
holio liquors were not sold at ooflfee-houses. And then Pope 
was a very delicate man and remarkably abstemious ; and 
further, he says nothing speoially about Addison himself, who 
oonoeivably may have drunk nothing while his companions 
took too much. There is, however, tiie positive statement of 
Swift, who at least on one oocasion saw Addison " half-fuddled '' 
at dinner ("Journal to Stella," Oct. 31st, 1710). 

Addison has a well-known "Spectator" (No. 569) on 
Drunkenness. In the " Tatler," No. 252, Steele says : " In a 
cofTee-house he appears rather dull than sprightly. You can 
seldom get him to the tavem ; but when once he is arrived to 
his pint, and begins to look about and like his oompany, you 
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admire a thousand thingB in him whioh before lay bnried." Mr. 
L. Stephen thinks this obviously refers to Addison ; if so, it is in 
oturions contradiction to the statement abont bis regolarly dining 
and snpping at a tavem. 

1. 14, remark of Mandeville. Tbis was Bemard Mandeville 
(1670-1783), the author of the *' Fable of the Bees," a onide and 
overrated book, which attaoked orthodox opinions in morality 
and religion. Johnson's authoiity for this mot seems to be 
Hawkins (see bis " History of Mueio," v. 815-16, note). 

1. 21, promised Congreve and the public. Letter to Con- 
greve prefixed to the ** Dmmmer,** Addison's "Works," Bohn, 
V. 163-4. 

1. 84, disgnsted him, gave him a distaste for it. The word 
had not snch a strong meaning as it bas now. 

1. 26, Swift has preserved. This oomes in incidentally in 
Swift's paper 6n the " Death of Mrs. Johnson " (Stella) : ** She 
was never positive in argning ; and she nsually treated them 
who were so in a manner whioh well enongh gratified that nn- 
happy disposition ; yet in snob a sort as made it very con- 
temptible, and at the same time did some bort to the owners. 
Whether this proceeded from her easiness in general, or from 
her indifterence to persons, or from her despair of mending 
them, or from the same practice which she mnch liked in Mr. 
Addison, I cannot determine ; but when she saw any of the 
company very warm in a wrong opinion, she was more inclined 
to confirm them in it than oppose them " (" Works,*' ii. 317). 
This treatment of the self-assertive and the noisy by " ironioal 
acquiescence " is very characteristic of Addison. 

1. 80, Stella. Esther Johnson, the friend, and possibly wife, 
of Swift, See Johnson *s " Lives," Bobn, iii. 9. 

p. 82, 1. 5, says Steele. Epistle to Congreve, Addison's 
"Works,"Bohn, V. 148. 

1. 24, jnstly observed by Tickell. Preface to Addison's 
** Works," Bohn, i. v. 

1. 82, above all Ghreek, above all Boman fame. Pope, 
" Imitation of Horace," bk. ii., epist. i. 26. 

p. 88, 1. 8, turn many to righteonsness. Compare Daniel» 
xii. 8. 

1. 9, as Swift observes. See qnotation from the ** Libel on 
Dr. Delaney," p. 65 above, note to p. 6, 1. 1. 

1. 18, the diadem, the sign of kingly dignity. The relation 
between diadem and laurel is not the same as between the 
good man and the great poet, so Johnson's antithesis fiftlls a little 
Sat. Perhaps he was thinking of the " orown of glory '* in 
beaven, and not of the earthly symbol. 

1. 20, a great writer. WiUiam Warburton (1698-1779), Bishop 
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of Gloncester, anthor of the '* Divine Legation of Mosee,** and 
other apologetic works ; a friend of Pope and defender of his 
orthodozy. This remark is to be found in "Warburton's edition 
of " Pope's CoUeoted Works '* (1752), iv. 178. *« He wae bnt an 
ordinary poet and a worse critic. His verses are heavy and his 
judgment of men and books superficial." 

p. 84, 1. 4, Poems to Dryden, to Somers, etc. See Addison*s 
«* Works,'* Bohn, i. 1-10. 

1. 5, Ode on St. Cecilia. *' A Song for St. Gecilia's Day at 
Oxford " is a feeble echo of Dryden's ** Song for St. Gecilia's Day, 
1687," or the still greater " Alexander's Feast " of ten years 
later. See Addison's *' Works," Bohn, p. 20. There is another 
** Ode for St. Gecilia's Day, set to mosic by Mr. Daniel Purceii, 
performed at Oxford, 1699," not inoluded in Tickell's edition of 
'* Addison." See Bohn, vi. 584. This Danieli Purceii was youngest 
brother of the great Henry Purceii. 

1. 7, Account of the English Poets. See p. 61 above, note to 
p. 4, 1. 16. Johnson is in error in saying that he " never printed 
the piece." It was printed in Dryden's " Annual Miscellany " 
(fourth part of Tonson*s " Poetical Miscellany "), 1694, but never 
reprinted until Tickell's coUected edition. Johnson was misled 
by Pope, who says (see " Spence," Singer, p. 50 ; Gamelot, p. 18) 
of this poem : " That was not published till after his death, andi 
daresay he would not have sufifered it to have been printed had 
he been living ; for he himself used to speak of it as a poor 
thing. He wrote it when he was very young; and as such, 
gave the oharacters of some of our best poets only by hearsay. 
Thus his character of Ghaucer is diametrically opposite to the 
truth ; he blames him for want of homour. The character he 
gives of Spenser is false too, and I have heard him say that he 
never read Spenser till fifteen years affcer he wrote it." 

1. 10, Character of Waller. Addison's "Works," Bohn, i. 26. 

1. 19, the Letter from Italy. See p. 65, note to p. 5, 1. 81. 
A typical produc tion of Addison's muse, which Pope liked " the 
most of all his poems." See **Spence,'' ed. Singer, p. 816; 
Gamelot, p. 5. To the nineteenth-century reader it seems pale 
and nninteresting, without a single definite picture, a single 
original refiection, or a single picturesque phrase. The best 
lines have been offcen quoted : 

" For wheresoe*er I turn my ravished eyes 
Gay gilded soenes and shining prospects rise. 
Poetic fields encompass me around 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung. 
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Benowned in verse eaoh shady thioket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows." 

These lines oontain for the first time the famons phrase ** classio 
gronnd.** It is a nsefol object-lesson in poetry to oompare them 
with the third stanza in the second temary of Gray's ** Ode on 
the Progresa of Poesy/' for wluoh Johnson has nothing but a 
sneer. 

1. 25, broken metaplior, what is more usually called a mix- 
ture of metaphors. See " Spectator, " No. 595. 

Addison has just mentioned Nassau, t.e., WiUiam III., and 
oontinues with more of the courtier than the poet : 

** Fired with that name, which I so ofk have found 
The distant climes and different tongues resoimd, 
I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder străin.'* 

]. 34, the fax-famed Campaign. See above, p. 6. 

1. 85, Dr. Warton. This is Joseph Warton (1722-1800), the 
elder brother of Thomas Warton, who wrote the " History of 
English Poetry." The often quoted criticism ocours in his 
" Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope," i. 29. 

p. 85, 1. 5, Many of our own writers, e.g„ John Philips, in 
his blank verse, ** Blenheim,'' dedicated to Harley ; Matthew 
Prior, in his '* Letter to Monsieur Boileau Despreaux, ocoasioned 
by the Viotory at Blenheim.'* 

1. 10, mighty bone. This seems to be a reference to Dryden's 
rendering of " uEneid,*' v. 422 : 

** Gomposed of mighty bones and brawn he stands." 

L 19, This Pope had in his thonghts. The lines quoted are 
the last four in the *' Gampaign " (see Addison's ** Works,'' 
Bohn, i. 54) : 

" Marlborough's exploits appear divinely bright. 
And proudly shine in their own native Ught ; 
Bais*d of themselves, their genuine charms they boast. 
And those who paint 'em truest paint em most.'' 

Pope's alleged plagiarism occurs in the last lines of ** Eloisa to 
Abelard": 

** The well-suDg woes will sooth my pensive ghost ; 
He best oan paint 'em who shall feel 'em most." 

Johnson's remark is a good example of eighteenth-century 
criticism assisted by " clear common-sense," which overlooked 
poetioal feeling and beauty of phrase to fix itself on formal 
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errors of statement, on logical inconsistencies and irrationalities 
of expression. 
1. 28, the simile of the AngeL 

*' 'Twas thns great Marlborongh's mighty soni was proved, 

That, in the shock of charging hosts nnmoved, 

Amidst confasion, horror, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

In peacefnl thought the field of death Bnrveyed, 

To faintmg sqnadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taoght the dreadful battle where to.rage. 

So when an angel by divme command 

With rising tempesta shakes a gnilty land, 

Snch as of late o'er pale Britannia past. 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 

And, pleased, the Almighty's orders to perfonn, 

Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.'' % 

(Addison's "Works," Bohn, i. 49.) 

On this passage, see Macaulay's ** Essays " (" Addison "), p. 716. 
Macaulay " will not dispute the general justice of Johnson's 
remarks on this passage " ; but he polnts out that most of the 
eztraordinary effect it produced on its first appearance was dne 
to '*a line which most readers now regard as a feeble 
parenthesis : 

' Such as, of late, o*er pale Britannia pass'd.' " 

Addison spoke not of a storm, but of the storm. The great 
tempest of November, 1708, the only tempest which, in our 
latitude, has equalled the rage of a tropical hurricane, had left a 
dreadful recollection in the minds of all men." 

The passage quoted from the *' Tatler " occurs in No. 48. 

p. 86,1. 6, When Horace says of Pindar. See Horace's "Odes," 
bk. iv., ode ii. 5-8 : 

" Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Qnem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindar us ore." 

1. 9, of himself. Ihid., 11. 27-82 : 

. . . '* Ego apis MatinsB 

More modoque 
Grata carpen tis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum circa nemus uvîdique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 

Garmina fingo. 
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1. 24, Tliis is a simile. 

" So Belgian momids bear on their shattered sideg 
The 8ea*s whole weight, inoreased with swelling tides." 
Addison's " Works," Bohn, i. 47. 

1. 25, Achilles thns was formed with every grace. See 
Addison's *' Works," Bohn, L 58. 

p. 87, 1. 10, Dr. Madden. Dr. Samuel Madden, an early 
patron and friend of Dr. Johnson. He was nioknamed 
*' Premiom Madden " becaose by his advice a system of 
qnarterly examinations and premioms (or prizes) was institated 
at Trinity Gollege, DubUn. See Boswell's ** Johnson," Bohn, i. 
249. Dr. Percy attribates to Madden Johnson's well-known 
dislike to Swift. See " Johnsoniana," Bohn, p. 27. 

1. 14, The opera of '* Bosamond." See above, p. 7, and note, 
p.67. 

1. 28, ezpletive epithets, adjectives merely inserted to fiU ap 
the line. With the verse of ten syllables, end-stopped, there 
was a great tendenoy to pad with unnecessary words. A 
wearisome trick of prefixing a dissyllabic adjective to nearly 
every monosyllabio noan (espeoially at the end of the line) is 
very conunon in eighteenth-centory writers. For instanoe, in 
Addison's " Letter from Italy " ; 

'* How has kind Heaven adomed the happy land, 
And Boattered blessings with a wasteful hand,** 

Thomson is one of the worst sinners. In one passage in 
'• Spring " of twenty-four lines, seleoted at random, I have 
connted twelve suoh coUocations, mostly terminal. 

1. 26, Sir TnL8ty*8 account of the death of Bosamond. See 
act ii. SC. 7 : 

^ The Eing this dolefnl news shall read 

In lines of my inditing : 
• Great Sir, 

Tonr Bosamond is dead, [Writing] 

As I am at this present writing.' " 

Addison's "Works," Bohn, i. 73. 

1. 28, enga^ng in its process, interesting in its progress. 

1. 80, the Ughter parts of poetry. Addison, however, had 
not the lyric laculty necessary to succeed in vers de soditi, like 
Prior ; or the vigour and abandon necessary to the burlesqae 
and mock-heroic, like Gay. Hishumour, thoaghasuallyobvious, 
is wanting in body. 

1. 82, The tragedy of "Cato" was included in the edition of the 
'* British Poets " for which Johnson wrote the '* Lives," although 
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this was oontrary to the nile whioh excluded dramatic pieces 
' from the ooUection. Johnson speaks of it as " the late ool- 
lection " in his reprinted " Lives." 

p. 88, 1. 5, just sentiments, right judgments or opinions. 

1. 8, excites or asswages emotion. This is a referenoe to 
Aristotle*8 famous definition of tragedy: '*Tragedy is an 
imitation of some action that is important, entire, and of a 
proper magnitade — by langnage embellished and rendered 
pleasurable, bat by different means in different parts — in the 
way, not of narration, but of action, effecting through pity and 
terror the c<yireciUon and refinement of such passiona ** (ii. i., Twin- 
ing's translation). Compare Boswell*s ** Johnson," iii 86. 

1. 10, ezpected, awaited. 

1. 22, he advised the anthor to prinţ it. '' When Mr. 
Addison finished his * Gato,' he broaght it to me, desired to have 
my sincere opinion of it, and left it with me for three or foor 
days. I gave him my opinion sincerely, whioh was, ' that I 
thoaght that he had better not act it, and that he woald get 
reputation enoogh by only pnnting it.* This I said, as thinking 
the lines well written, but the plece not theatrical enough. 
Some time after Mr. Addison said, * that his own opinion was 
the same as mine ; bat that some particular friend of his, whom 
he could not disoblige, insisted on its being acted.* And so it 
was, yoa know, with the greatest applaase " (Pope in ** Spence," 
ed, Singer, p. 186 ; Gamelot, p. 6). 

1. 88, Dennis. See p. 16, and note, p. 76. 

p. 89, 1. 11, vast and violent iruns. The run of a play is the 
length of time daring which it is continaoasly performed. In 
the early eighteenth centary a run of nine nights was oon- 
sidered £ftirly long. A run of twenty was regarded as extra- 
ordinary. ** The Beggar's Opera," which had a run of sixty- 
three nights at Govent Garden, and a run 5f fifty at Bath and 
at Bristol, had the longest runs of any piece at that period. 
Now-a-days runs of two or three hun^ed nights are quite 
oommon ; and in at least one instance (** Our Boys," at the 
Vaudeville) a piece has been performed at one theatre without 
interruption for over a thousand. 

p. 40, 1. 6, exact distribntion of poetical jnstice. In 
two of Addison*s papers in the '* Spectator " (Nos. 40 and 548) 
the convenţional ideas of poetic justice are admirably critioised. 
See above, p. 15, and p. 76. Dennis takes the Unes whioh 
seemed most natural to the optimistio and highly didactic 
eighteenth century. He wants tragedy to suggest no uncom- 
fortable doubts as to the ultimately profitable character of 
yirtue, in this best of all possible worlds. He cannot bear that 
a play shall contain *'no instructive lecture of a particular 
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Providenoe." But as Professor B. G. Monlton says în his 
brilliant leotores on the drama, "Aoy principie whioh the 
coorse of the nniverse snggests to thinkers has a right to be 
reâeoted in fiotion, with the emphasis of artistic setting ; and, if 
tbese prinoiples seem mntaally contradictory, it is the bnsiness 
of philosophy to systematize ; poetry may choose to stop short ai 
ponrtraying" (** Shakespeare as a Diamatio Artist/' third edition, 
p. 267). Johnson, who was one of the first to break throngh the 
superficial optimism of his time, says practically the same thing 
in his own way. 

1. 26, Syphax. That the comments of Dennis may be the 
more easily foUowed, the dramcUis pei'soncB of *' Cato '* are here 
given, with the names of the actors who originally played the 
parts: 

Cato Mr. Booth. 

Lucius, a Senator ^(r. Eeen. 

Sempronius, a Senator .... Mr. Mills. 
JuBA, Prince of Numidia .... Mr. Wilks. 
Stphax, General of the Numidians . . Mr. Gibber. 

PoRTius \ Q^^„ . f,.^ ( Mr. Powell. 

Mabcus/S^'^^^^**^ .... JMr.Ryan. 
Degius, ambassador for Gsesar . . Mr. Bowman. 
Mabcia, danghter to Cato . . . Mrs. Oldfield. 
Lucia, danghter to Lucius . . . Mrs. Porter. 
Senators, Mutineers, etc 

Sempronius is the villain of the plece, and while pretending 
to be a fervent snpporter of Cato, conspires with Syphax against 
him. The hypocrite is in Iove with Gato^s daughter Maroia, 
and finds a rival in the generous and heroic Juba. The two 
sons of Gato are noble rivals for the Iove of Lucia. 

On Booth, see p. 15, above, and p. 78. 

Syphax was played by Golley Gibber (1671-1757), actor and 
manager of Drury Lane (1714-1738), dramatist and (in 1730) poet 
laureate. 

Mrs. Oldfield has left a famous name on the stage. There is 
an allusion to Mrs. Porter in p. 16, above. 

p. 41, 1. 1, the mirror of life. Gompare Shakespeare, '* Whose 
end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold as 'twere the 
mirror up to nature " (** Hamlet," iii. 2). 

p. 42, 1. 7, confined himself in time to a single day. The 
dramatic nnities of time, place, and action, are commonly ascribed 
to Aristotle. But Aristotle only lays down the need of imity of 
action (" Poetics,'* ii. v.) : "As to the famous unity of time and 
place, the first is not mentioned at all, the latter only as a 
custom. Indeed, they are by no means observed throughout 
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the anoient dramfts " (Gervinus, *' Shakespeare Commentaries," 
Eng. trans., p. 842). See Dryden's " Essay of Dramatic Poesy," 
pp. 18-20 (Univ. Oorr. Ooll. edition), and Dr. Johnson's Preface 
to " Shakespeare " ; and compare Professor Moolton's " Shakes- 
peare as a Dramatic Artist," pp. 827 seq., 259 seq, 

On the onity of place, see Dennis's remarks, qaoted by Johnson, 
p. 47. 

1. 21, as Mr. Bayes hajst it. In Mr. Bayes' famoos tragedy 
the following occnrs : 

" Usher. Gome, sir ; let*8 state the matter of fact, and lay 
cor heads together. 

^'Phnfsidan. Bight; lay our heads together. I Iove to be 
merry sometimes ; but when a knotty point comes, I lay my 
head close to it, with a snoff-box in my hand ; and then I 
feague it away, i' faith ** (** The Rehearsal," ii. 4). 

Bayes was the name nnder which the anthors of the 
" Behearsal ** satirized Dryden. See Johnson's " Life of Dryden *' 
("Lives of the Poets,** Bohn, i. 388 seq,), Dryden, it may be 
mentioned, was very fond of snoff; compare ii. 1 of " Behearsal.** 

In most editions of the *' Lives ** a misprint occnrs of leagvs 
foT feague, The proper woiă feagvs has never been quite satis- 
factorily explained. Bichardson, followed by Ogilvie and 
Annandale ("Imperial Dictionary**), and by Hunter ("Ency- 
clopsBdio Dictionary *'), gives the meaning to beat or whip, and 
they regard the word as derived from (!) or oonnected with the 
German fegen, to cleanse, scour, etc. But in Stratmann and 
Bradley*8 ** Middle English Dictionary ** we find the woră fegen, 
to adapt, fit, join, illustrated by a quotation from the " Ormu-. 
lum ** : ** mannes bodi feged is of fowre kinne shafte.*' To the 
unscientific philologist at anyrate it is tempting to connect this 
last with feagvs and with our slang word jake — a word of very 
wide utility, which means to cheat, to do anything, to go on 
doing anything, etc. Gamden Hotten in the ** Slang Dic- 
tionary'' wildly suggests the Latin facere as the origin of the 
word falce, 

L 21, of that wise scene. " Cato,** i. 3 (Addison's " Works," 
Bohn, i. 178). 

p. 43, 1. 1, politicians. Johnson's "Dictionary'* gives as a 
secondary meaning of politician, " a man of artifice, one of deep 
contrivance." 

1. 8, tnms the senators ont of the halL "Cato," iL 3. 
As there are no stage directions, it is easy to overlook what 
Dennis points out, viz., that the senators are dismissed in 
Cato*s last speech, in scene 8, in order that Juba may enter 
and be informed of what they have decided. 

While some change of place was allowed by the " correot " 
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poets to take plaoe between the aots, say from the inside to the 
outside of a palaoe, no ohange was permitted to take plaoe in 
the middle of an aofc. *' If the act begins in a garden, a street, 
a chamber, His ended in the same place ; and that yoa may 
know it to be the same, the stage is so snpplied with persons, 
that it is never empty all the time : he that enters the seoond, 
bas business with him who was on before; and before the 
seoond qaits the stage, a third appears, who has business with 
him " (Dryden, " Essay of Dramatic Poesy,'* Univ. Oorr. Coli. 
edit., p. 19). 

1. 21, comes back once more» " Cato," ii. 6. 

1. 25, the O's, the Mac's, and the Teagne's, the Irish Jacobite 
and Boman Gatholic enemies of Enghmd. Bailey (1726) ex- 
plains Teagne **as a word of contempt given to the Irish 
Papists." Cf. reference in ''Spectator" (No. 41) «to honest 
Teague with his holy water.** 

1. 26, Enstace Commins. This is donbtless the Eostace 
Comyne who, in November, 1680, presented information to the 
Honse of Commons of a " horrid plot of the Papists in Ireland, 
for to introduce the French into his Majesty*s dominions and to 
snppress the Protestant religion in these three kingdoms." The 
man seems to have been an imitator and rival of Oates and 
Torberville, and his story is ridicnlous on the &ce of it. In the 
British Moşeam are two pamphlets relating to Comyne, one of 
tbem, his original information (1680) and the other, entitled 
** A Good Pook and fit for every English and Irishman to buy " 
(1682), a satirical production in whioh he is made to complain 
(in what is intended to represent the Celto-Irish brogue) of the 
snperior success of Oates's fabrication. The editor has to thank 
Mr. G. A. Aitken for kindly directing his attention to these two 
pamphlets. 

L 29, the carryîng off J— Q— *s niece or daughter. " The 
person meant by the initials J. G. is Sir John Gibson, Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor of Portsmoath in the year 1710, and afterwards. 
He was much beloved in the army, and by the oommon soldiers 
called JoJmny Oihson** (Hawkins' note). 

p. 44, 1. 22, to sudden death. '' Cato/' iii. 6 (Addison's 
" Works," Bohn,i. 209). 

p. 45, 1. 7, Sempronius. Dennis has printed ** Marcas '* by 
mistake. This error Johson has silently corrected. He has made 
many important alterations in the text of Dennis*s pamphlet, 
omitting single words and sometimes whole sentences. 

1. 21, the charming Marcia's left behind. '' Cato," iii. 7 
(Addison's "Works," Bohn, i. 210). 

p. 46, 1. 9, non-pareille, unequalled, unrivalled. 

1. 16, the Duke of Bavaria, one of the allies of Loois XIV. in 
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the war of the Spacish suooeBsioD. Early in the war he was 
driven from his dominîons. 

1. 21, the devii of any gnards hdA Juba, a vulgar oolloquîalism 
for ** Jnba has no gnards at all." The expression *' the devii a 
bit " still snrvives. 

1. 29, an impertinent disguise, an inappropriate disguise, one 
noi wanted. 

p. 47, 1. 8, nnity of place. See p. 106 above, note to p. 42, 7. 

1. 10, by making the Chorus an essential part of Tragedy. 
Aristotle, ** Poetics," ii. xxi. 

On the chorus of a classîcal tragedy see A. E. Haigh, ** The 
Attic Theatre," pp. 269 seq.; R G. Moulton, "The Anoient 
Classical Drama,'' passim. 

L 19, cleanness, neatness. 

L 27, boUy Sempronius. Bully means a swaggering, bois- 
terous, self-assertive fellow. In the early seventeenth century 
it was noi uncomplimentary ; Aldis Wnght defines it as " a 
term of familiarity addressed by his companions to a jolly, 
blustering fellow '' (" Midsummer Night*s Dream,*' Clarendon 
Press edit., ţ, 105); and it had not in the early eighteenth 
century acquired a wholly bad meaning, suoh as it has now. 

1. 81, The deer is lodrd. " Oato," iv. 2. 

p. 48, 1. 19, the baggage. A play upon words here. 

L 20, whimsies^ whims ; fanciful ideas without justifioation 
in faot. 

1. 21, How will the yonng Nnmidian. " Cato/' iv. 2. 

p. 49, L 8, sign of the Gaper. " The Dutch, who are more 
famous for their industry and application than for wit and 
humour, hang up in several of their streets what they caii the 
sign of ihe Oaper, that is, the head of an idiot dressed in a cap 
and beUs, and gaping in a most immoderate manner : this is a 
standing jest at Amsterdam " (see the ** Spectator," No. 47). 

1. 12, Mr. Bayes' tragedy. See p. 107. 

l. 27, sure 'twas the clash of swords. "Cato,** iv. 8. 
(Addison's "Works," Bohn, i. 218). 

p. 50, 1. 17, candle sniiffer. The candle snuffer held an 
important, though lowly, position in the staff of a theatre. 

l. 22, eve-dropping. Eve, or eave, is a form wrongly sub- 
stituted for eves, or eaves, itself a singular, although ending in s. 
The earliest (A.S.) form is efese^the projecting edge of a roof. 

An eaves-dropper was one who, standmg dose to the wall of 
a house for the purpose of listening, received the droppings of 
the eaves. 

L 28, cnckolded. A cuckold was a man whose wife had been 
unfaithfuL The word is very common in Elizabethan comedies. 

L 25^ fondly, foolishly. 
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p. 51, 1. 8, Plato's treatise. This is the *' PhsBdo,** a dialogae 
wbich relates the discourse of Soorates and his frîends on the 
immortality of the soni, held on the moming before his death. 

1. 6, long hali. Dennis said " large halL'* 

1. 11, Bemard Lintot was a bookseller (1675-1786). He and 
Tonson were the two most important publishers of the time, 
and their names oocur very freqnently in the literary history of 
the Angustan age. Lintot knew no language but English. See 
Pope's amnsing letter to Lord Barlington, Gonrthorpe and 
Elwin's " Pope," x. 206. A translation of the '* Phaedo " by 
Theob&ld was pnblished by Lmtot in 1718. 

1. 21, lecture, in its original and etymologîoal sense, a 
reading. 

1. 81, too much horseplay in his raillery. See Dryden^s 
Preface to the ** Fables.** Towards the end he speaks of 
Jeremy Collier's attaok on himself in the " Short View of the 
Inunorality and Profaneness of the English Stage," and makes 
his farnons confession in singnlarly eamest and graceful words : 
** But,*' adds the penitent, '* he is too muoh given to horse-play 
in his raillery; and oomes to battle hke a dictator from the 
plough. I will not sa^, the zeal of God*s house has eaten him 
np ; but I am sure it has devoured some part of his good 
manners and oivility " (Globe edition of ** Dryden," p. 506). 

p. 52, L 1, in the condnct, in the management and arrange- 
ment of the story. 

he afterwards attacked the sentiments of Cato. '* Letters 
npon the Sentiments of the two first Acts of ' Gato.' " See 
'* Original Letters, Familiar, Moral, and Criticai,** by Mr. Dennis, 
ii. 808-7. On the word sentiments see p. 105 above. 

1. 6, parallel of the Princes and the CN)ds. In his verses 
" To Sir Godfrey Kneller on his Pictore of the King ** (Addi- 
son's *' Works,** Bohn, i. 229) he draws a parallel between 
Eneller, who painted the portraits of Charles II. and the 
succeeding kings in tom, and came at last to George I. — 

'* The last, the happiest British king, 
Whom thoa shalt paint, or I shall sing I ** — 

and Phidias, who 

<< Through many a god advanced to Jove,'* 

that is, prodnced statues of the inferior deities before that of the 
supreme god. 

The lines, whioh to us seem dull as well as extravagant, excited 
at that time great admiration. Bishop Hurd in his note breaks 
into a rapture : '* There never was anything happier than this 
whole illustration, nor more exquisitely expressed.** 
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Sir Godfrey Kneller (1648-1723) was a pupil of Rembrandt 
and Ferdinand Bol, and sncoeeded Sir Peter Lely as Court 
painter to Charles II. He had a great, and not partioalarly 
well-deserved, reputation as a portrait painter. 

1. 9, His translations. These embrace bks. ii. and iii. of . 
Ovid's '* Metamorphoses," and part of bk. iv. ; an ode of Horaoe 
(iii. 8), part of Vir^Ps fourth Georgic, and a small portion of 
'* ^neid," bk. iii. These are all in the first volume of Addison*s 
" Works," Bohn. 

L 24, his rliŢmes are often dissonant. Addison*s rhymes 
are far from being exactly true ; and he is not oareful to keep 
apart rhymes which have the same vowel. But it is not fair to 
oall his rhymes specially dissonant ; and one oannot easily find 
in his poems examples of assonance more imperfect than what 
is common in his contemporaries and in ours. A more obvious 
fault is the poverty of his rhymes. The same inaoouraoy and 
sterility in rhyming has been oharged against Pope and against 
Tennyson,^ two eminently polished and correot writers. Pro- 
bably aU our poets are open to it. The blame must be laid on 
the intractable medium in which they work ; few languages are 
80 deficient in rhymes as English. 

1. 22, correctness. See Introduction, p. xvi. 

1. 25, Inroken lines. On *' hemistichs or half- verses breaking oft 
in the middle of a line," see Dryden's "Discourse on Epic 
Poetry " (Morley's edit. p. 178). There are only two suoh lines 
in his translation of the fourth Georgic, both of two feet (Addi- 
son's "Works," Bohn, i. 11, 18). 

1. 26, triplets and Alexandrines, groups of three lines 
rhyming together, and lines of six feet. On the use of these 
see Johnson's " Lives of the Poets " (Dryden), i. 478 seq, 

1. 88, condemned as tentative or experimental. What 
Johnson called scientific criticism was just what is now usually 
called unscientific criticismr— the application of rules and 
formulse. With us the experimental is the scientific. Addison 
lay between the two schools, and Professor Moulton claims him 
as a forerunner of the new inductive criticism (" Shakespeare 
as a Dramatic Artist," third edition, p. 20). 

p. 58, 1. 24, his Prefaces. Dryden*s Prefaces occupy a very 
important place in the history of literature. Many of his poems 
and published plays were preceded by a dissertation on one or 
more points of criticism. Such are the "Preface of Heroic 
Plays," prefixed to the " Oonquest of Granada," 1670; the " Dis- 

^ See Jacobs '* Tennyson and * In Memoriam,' " p. 41. When 
Mr. Jacobs compares Tennyson unfavourably in this respect with 
Butler and Browning, I can only express my astonishment. 
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eonrse on Satire," prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, 1692 ; 
and the " DisooarBe on Epic Poetry," prefixed to his translation 
of the "^neid,** 1697. Althoagh inferior to his "Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy,'* 1667, eaoh of ^ese is an able piece of work ; 
they were, however, as Johnson says, too soholastic for the 
general reader, who, in the eighteenth centnry at any rate, re- 
sented technical langaage as ** jargon.** 

p. 64, 1. 8, made Milton an universal feivoniite. Thls is too 
strongly put. Milton — at any rate Milton*s " Paradise Lost ** — 
has never been a universal favourite ; it is probably more often 
talked aboat than read, and more often read than enjoyed. And 
long before Addison*s famons papers in the '* Spectator'* (Nos. 
267, 278, 279, 285, 291, 297, 803, 809, 816, 821, 827, 883, 339, 
846, 861, 867, 863, 869), Milton had already a large oircle of 
readers. Editions of the ** Paradise Lost ** had been issued in 
1667, 1674, 1678, 1688 (this is a fine folio, with portrait and 
other plates, published by sabscrîptîon, nnder the patronage of 
Lord Somers and others), 1692, 1696 (two editions, one with 
elaborate notes), 1706, and 1711 ; and there had been hnmerons 
editions of his smaller poems, and three or four collections of 
his poetioal works. Dryden*s famons lines beneath the portrait 
in Tonson's folio (1688), if somewhat nncritical and exaggerated, 
at any rate testify, not only to the hearty admiration of the 
writer, but also to tiie general verdict of the reading pablio : 

" Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Oreece, Italy, and England did adom. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last ; 
The force of Nature oonld no forther go ; 
To make a third she joined the other two/* 

1. 7, the beauties of Chevy Chase. This is probably ironical. 
Johnson's criticai sympathies were closed against the simplioity 
of the old ballads. But that they rang in his head we have 
evidenoe ; Boswell overheard him muttering a line of '* Johnny 
Arm8trong*s Last Good Night '* at Holyrood (Boswell's " John- 
son," Bohn, V. 28). 

Addison's papers in the " Spectator,*' Nos. 70 and 74, are de- 
voted to •• Chevy Chase,** and No. 86 to the " Children in the 
Wood,** while there are many allusions in other papers. 

1. 8, Wagstaff. William Wagstaffe, M.D. (1685-1725), wrote a 
'^Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb,** in burlesque 
of Addi8on*s papers on '* Chevy Chase.** It is included in his 
"Miscellaneous Works,** 1726. On the authorship of some of 
the pieoes asoribed to Wagstaffe, compare Graik*8 "Swift," 
p. 296 ; Aitken's *< Steele,** i. 418-6. 
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1. 10, Dennis. See p. 76. 

1. 20, imbecility, feeblaoess. 

1. 25, remarks on Ovid. Notes added to the translatîon of 
the two books of " Metamorphoses '* (Addison's "Works," 
Bohn, i. 130 seq.). 

1. 27, Essays on Wit. " Spectator," Nos. 86, 47, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 65. 

1. 28, and on the Pleasures of Imagination. '* Spectator,' 
Nos. 411 to 421. 

p. 55, 1. 2, outdteps the modesty of nature. This is a mîs- 
quotation of **Hamlet,'* iii. 2: "With this special observance, 
that you o'erstep not the modesty of nature." Of course, 
modesty = moderation, temperance. 

1. 10, enthusiastic. This word bas, when applied to religion, 
always a bad sense in the eighteenth-oentury writers. The oom- 
plimentary suggestion which now belongs to it is indicative of 
a great change in the moral attitude of society. The dominance 
of " bright, clear common sense," which characterized the age 
of Addison and of Johnson, even in ethics and religion, has 
given place to a more emoţional phase of mind. Instead of a 
cold and nnimpassioned type of religion, which made piety 
largely a question of profit and loss, we have everywhere eamest 
philanthrophy, with a revival of Oatholicism on the one hand 
and the grotesque eamestness of the Salvation Army on the 
other. 

p. 56, 1. 1, Anglicism, its English character. Boswell has an 
elaborate comparison of Dr. Johnson's style with that of Addi- 
son. Dr. Bumey tells us that when Dr. Johnson showed him 
the proof-sheet of this part of the life of Addison, he remarked 
on the difference between the two styles. Johnson replied, 
" Sir, Addison had his style and I have mine." Bumey con- 
tinues : " When I ventured to ask him whether the difference 
did not consists in this, that Addison 's style was fall of idioms, 
colloquial phrases, and proverbs ; and his own more strictly 
grammatical, and free from suoh phraseology and modes of 
speech as oan never be literally translated or understood by 
foreigners, he allowed the discrimînation to be just. Let any- 
one who donbts it, try to translate one of Addison*s Speo- 
tators into Latin, French, or Italian, and though so easy, 
familiar, and elegant to an Englishman, as to give the intellect 
no trouble, yet he wonld find the transfasion into another lan- 
gnage extremely diffîoult, if not impossible. Bat a Eambler, 
Adventorer, or Idler of Johnson wonld fall into any classioal or 
European language as easily as if it had been originally oon- 
ceived in it " (see Boswell's ** Johnson," Bohn, i. 170-1, note). 
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